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Canada  Owes  Much  to  the 
Farm  Implement  Industry 


A  LITTLE  mere  than  forty 
years  ago  the  first  carload  of 
wheat  was  shipped  from  Win¬ 
nipeg — then  a  frontier  town.  Bran¬ 
don  had  only  a  few  hundred  popu¬ 
lation;  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
were  but  trading  posts.  The  vast 
Canadian  west  was  unsettled,  un¬ 
productive.  To-day  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  granaries  in  the  world. 
Thriving  cities  and  towns  Tave 
sprung  up  where  bleaching  buffalo 
bones  mark  the  ox-trails  of  forty 
years  ago. 

What  has  wrought  this  wonder¬ 
ful  change?  With  the  crude  im¬ 
plements  of  earlier  days  the  hardy 
pioneers  never  would  have  been 
able  to  do  more  than  feed  them¬ 
selves.  But  with  the  improved 
machines  of  agriculture  they  have 
conquered  the  wilderness,  subdued 
nature,  and  broken  up  the  prairies 
into  vast  grain  fields. 

Wherever  modern  labor-saving 
farm  implements  are  in  general  use 
there  you  find  the  benefits  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Take  away  modern  farm 
implements  and  you  have  primi¬ 
tive  life,  wilderness,  ignorance, 
poverty  and  famine. 

That  is  why  no  industry  stands 
ahead  of  the  farm  implement  in¬ 
dustry  in  service  to  the  Dominion. 

*  *  *  * 


During  the  advance  of  efficient  farm¬ 
ing  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  that 
liberal  service  be  furnished  by  men  who 
knew  the  machines.  Service  as  rend¬ 
ered  with  farm  implement  sales  has  a 
positive,  definite,  cash  value  from  the 
farmer’s  point  of  view  and  should  be  so 
considered  by  him.  To  begin  with,  he 
pays  less  money,  pound  for  pound,  for 
the  machines  that  do  his  work  than  he 
pays  for  any  other  similar  manufactured 
article  he  buys.  Yet,  on  top  of  this 
great  advantage  in  favor  of  his  farm 
machine  investment,  he  receives  a  serv¬ 
ice  of  more  use  and  value  to  him  than  he 
will  find  among  all  the  other  lines  with 
which  he  is  familiar. 

*  *  *  * 

Early  in  each  year  the  farm  imple¬ 
ment  industry  mobilizes  a  tremendous 
campaign  to  help  Canadian  farmers 
make  a  successful  farming  year.  Farm 
machines  and  implements,  embodying 
the  latest  improvements  for  conserving 
labor  and  time  and  increasing  yield,  are 
shipped  to  agents  everywhere  so  as  to  be 
ready  when  needed.  Thousands  of 
agents  quietly  lay  in  a  carefully  selected 
variety  of  spare  parts,  to  take  care  of  old 
machines  that  can  still  be  made  to  work 
efficiently.  These  machines,  repairs 
stocks,  and  facilities  for  expert,  rapid 
handling  during  the  rush  of  the  harvest 
season  are  made  ready  many  months  in 
advance.  Every  machine  brings  with 
it  power  for  creating  agricultural  wealth 
— every  repairs  stock  carries  a  potential 
saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars  for  farmers 
in  need  of  emergency  service.  This  is  a 
vital  work  of  great  magnitude,  yet  it  is 
v  but  a  part  of  the  everyday  service  the 
farmer  has  learned  to  depend  upon 
from  the  industry. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  Canada,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON  CANADA 
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CONCRETE 

will  help  you  increase  your 
farm  profits — 

Ask  your  banker,  the  man  who  keeps 
tab  on  the  value  of  all  farms  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  what  he  thinks  of  improving  a 
farm  with  concrete.  He  knows  that  con¬ 
crete,  because  of  its  permanence,  is  a  sound 
investment — that  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  property. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  profits  from 
concrete  that  you  need  no  banker  to  tell 
you ;  for  you  yourself  must  realize  the 
great  help  you  can  get  from  concrete  in 
reducing  labor,  eliminating  repairs  and 
waste,  and  increasing  production. 

Every  farmer  who  sells  his  milk  and  cream 
and  every  farm  housewife  who  makes  butter, 
realizes  the  importance  of  warm,  dry,  sanitary 
stabling  for  cows.  Concrete  makes  this  proper 
stabling  possible. 

Concrete  helps  your  cows  to  give  you  more 
and  better  milk  —  your  hogs  to  fatten  and 
become  more  profitable. 

Concrete  has  brought  a  new  meaning  to  farm¬ 
ing,  as  you  will  realize  when  you  have  your 
silo,  your  feeding  floor,  drinking  troughs  and 
barn  foundations  all  built  of  concrete.  HOW  to 
build  them  easily  and  economically  is  told  in  our 
free  book,  MWhat  the  Farmer  can  do  with  Con¬ 
crete.”  Each  of  its  100  pages  has  something  of 
real  value  to  you. 


Canada  Cement  can  be  secured 
from,  over  2,000  dealers  in  nearly 
every  city,  town  and  village  in 
Canada.  If  you  cannot  locate  a 
convenient  dealer,  ivrite  our  nearest 
Sales  Office. 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

602  Canada  Cement  Company  Building 
Phillips  Square  Montreal 

Sales  Offices  at: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 

Always  use  clean  sand  and  gravel, 
or  crushed  stone,  when  mixing 
Concrete. 


sS> 


CANADA  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

FOR  PERMANENCE 


'S*/'  Canada 
602  Cement 

Company  Limited 

Canada  Cement  Company 
Building,  Montreal. 
Send  me  your  Free  book— 


Name  . 
Address 
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Write  Today— Find  Out  this  Year’s 


Low  Prices  on  Delco-Light 


YOU  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  family  to  find  out  how  easy  it  js 
to  have  Delco-Light,  the  world-famous  farm  electric  plant.  You’ll 
want  to  know  the  low  Delco-Light  prices  and  the  easy  Delco-Light 
terms.  ,  . , 


Delco-Light  Will  Pay  You 

in  1924 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  Delco-Light  this 
year.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  its  money¬ 
saving  power,  its  time-saving  light.  You  can’t  afford 
to  go  on  taking  chances  with  matches  and  lanterns. 
1924  will  be  a  year  of  real  profit  for  you  if  you  have 
the  help  of  Delco-Light.  It  will  mean  bigger  crops, 
better  prices,  less  expenses. 


Years  of  Joy  and 
Happiness 

Delco-Light  is  a  life-time  investment  in  joy 
and  happiness.  Just  picture  your  home  at  night 
with  the  advantages  of  electric  light.  Picture 
the  kitchen  and  the  bathroom  with  running 
water.  Imagine  the  comfort  to  your  wife  of  an 
electric  washer,  vacuum  cleaner,  separator. 
These  are  the  things  Delco-Light  brings  you. 


t 
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A  Product  of. 
General  Motors 


Delco-Light  Plants  are  in  use 
all  over  the  world.  Over  200,- 
000  are  working  satisfactorily 
every  day.  No  other  farm  elec¬ 
tric  plant  can  begin  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  the  engineering 
skill  and  manufacturing  resour¬ 
ces  of  General  Motors.  That’s 
why  Delco-Light  will  always  be  the  biggest  value  in  the  farm  electric 
plant  field.  25  styles  and  sizes  at  various  prices  for  various  needs. 


Write  to  Us  To-day 

It’s  easy  to  get  full  information  about  electric  light  and  power  for 
your  farm.  We’ll  gladly  send  you  free  literature  and  tell  you  about 
Delco-Light  prices  and  terms.  Send  a  postcard. 


Delco-Light  Co.  of  Canada 

Limited 

245  Car  law  Avenue , 

Toronto ,  Ontario . 

359  Richmond  Street , 
London ,  Ontario , 


Dependable 

DELCO-LIGHT 
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Oil  Cake  Meal 

The  Best  Live  Stock  Food 

J.&J.  LIVINGSTON 

BRAND 

THE  BEST  OIL  CAKE 
FLAX  SEED 
PURE  LINSEED  MEAL 

Prompt  Shipment 
Reasonable  Prices 

THE  DOMINION 
LINSEED  OIL  CO. 

Limited 

Montreal,  Que.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Head  Office  and  Mill,  BADEN,  ONT. 
Branch  Office,  TORONTO 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


FURNISHES  NITROGEN  AS  A 
NITRATE 

The  only  form  in  which  plants  absorb 

it. 

In  the  light  of  modern  experience 
The  Secret  of  its  Superiority  is  revealed. 

Have  you  revised  your  knowledge  of 
Plant  Nutrition  Problems  recently? 

Let  us  send  you  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 


THE  CHILEAN  NITRATE 
COMMITTEE 

(B.  Leslie  Emslie,  Director) 

1602  ROYAL  BANK  BUILDING 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


from 

Your 

Live 

Stock. 


ARE  SURE  IE  YOU  USE 

K RE: SO  DIR  N?  I 


HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING' 
OF  THIS  KIND,  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF, 
TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM, TO 
WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO  ^DISINFECT 
A  WOUND  OR  A  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL* 

HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
A  RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  IF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT. 


KEEP  KRESO  DIP  N?l  ON  HAND, 

YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 
INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  FROM  PARASITES  AND  DISEASE. 

ITS  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARMJ 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 
^  STOCK.  LOUSY, MANGY,  DIRTV,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
/  ARE  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE  . 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KINO 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  IF  YOU  USE  KRESO  DIP  NO.Ii 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
Maaofaetur*d  by  Park*.  Davis  ft  Co.  Walkervilk.  Out 
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Dean  E.  A.  Howes,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Alberta. 


T  IS  almost  a  disconcerting  task  to 
attempt  to  write  an  article  on  the 
history  of  agriculture  in  a  way 

which  will  merit  the  dignity  of  the 
title.  In  the  first  place,  agriculture  has 
been  so  foundational  in  the  lives  of 
practically  all  peoples  that  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  impossible  to  cover  the  entire 
subject  from  this  standpoint,  except  at 
the  expense  of  great  time  and  space. 
Then,  too,  the  available  records  of 
agricultural  progress  are  generally  un¬ 
satisfactory.  History,  as  we  know  it 
in  our  schools,  teaches  very  little  of  the 
life  of  the  rural  people,  sometimes 
nothing  of  it  at  all.  It  is  true  that, 
scattered  here  and  there  in  libraries  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  there  are 
agricultural  records  of  different  kinds 
but  throughout  the  most  of  these  is 
fpund  lacking,  the  living  spirit  of  heart 
interest  in  the  work  of  agriculture  and 
the  lives  of  its  people,  which  should  be 
present  if  any  inspiration  is  to  be 
secured.  In  England,  for  instance, 
records  of  a  statistical  nature  are  avail¬ 
able  from  many  centuries  and  very 
many  books  have  been  written  on  Eng¬ 
lish  agriculture,  but  most  of  them  are 
readable  only  to  the  student  of  rural 
economics;  they  would  not  interest 
the  average  country  boy. 

Why  trouble  ourselves  about  a  history 
of  agriculture?  The  question  is  pertin¬ 
ent  and  shall  receive  a  plain  answer. 
It  is  obvious  in  the  first  place  that  hope 


of  achievement  in  the  future  will  be 
more  justified  if  we  are  in  a  position  to 
govern  and  guide  outselves  by  a  study 
of  the  successes  and  failures  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  These  lives 
should  not  have  been  lived  in  vain. 
Perhaps  no  people  have  been  so  negli¬ 
gent  as  farmers  in  regard  to  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  those  whom  they  have  followed. 
No  people  have  confined  their  attention 
so  much  to  the  almighty  present.  The 
lawyer  bases  his  work  on  precedent  set 
up  by  those  who  have  been  over  the 
field  before  him;  the  doctor  has  a 
similar  basis  for  his  profession,  nor  is 
he  inclined  to  think  with  contempt  of 
some  of  the  ridiculous  ideas  of  those  in 
earlier  medical  work.  The  same  atti¬ 
tude,  more  or  less  modified,  has  been 
found  among  all  the  devotees  of  what 
have  been  called  the  learned  professions: 
perhaps  they  have  been  called  learned 
for  that  very  reason.  Then,  too,  the 
real  student  of  mechanics  is  always 
eager  to  find  out  something  about  the 
experiences  of  others.  It  is  left  to  the 
farmer  to  be,  for  the  larger  part,  entirely 
careless  of  the  profits  and  losses,  the 
victories  and  defeats,  the  trials  and 
triumphs,  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
people  who  before  him  have  tried  to 
establish  a  reasonable  relationship  with 
Mother  Earth.  This  then  is  the  first 
reason  why  the  history  of  agriculture  is 
valuable,  why  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  the  experiences  of  those  who 
preceded  us  in  trying  to  live  up  to  the 
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old  mandate,  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread.” 

Another  reason  is  that  a  study  of  the 
history  of  agriculture  and  of  the  out¬ 
standing  figures  whose  record  is  avail¬ 
able,  should,  if  we  are  normal,  beget 
in  us  a  becoming  sense  of  modesty, 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  greatness. 
Perhaps  more  than  the  people  in  any 
other  walk  in  life,  we  have  been  inclined 
to  narrow  our  horizon  until  it  encloses 
only  the  whirl  of  our  own  lives.  If  we 
study  the  story  of  agriculturists  who 
lived  in  other  days  we  will  find  that 
there  is  very  little  in  our  lives  which  we 
may  claim  original.  Often  the  very 
terms  we  use  in  our  daily  conversation 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
many  generations  of  farmers.  Three 
years  ago  the  writer  heard  a  judge  in 
the  ring  at  the  Chicago  International, 
give  a  general  justification  for  his 
placing  of  an  animal  by  saying,  “He 
sort  of  fills  the  eye,”  and  he  said  it  with 
all  the  unction  used  by  “Biddy”  when 
she  announces  the  new  egg.  How 
would  he  have  felt  had  he  known  that 
an  old  Greek  horseman  in  speaking  of 
his  beloved  animal,  twenty-two  hundred 
years  ago  said,  “He  fills  the  gaze  of  the 
beholder.”  Yes,  a  study  of  the  lives 
of  the  farmers  who  have  gone  before, 
will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  too 
much  chestiness,  or  any  infection  with 
the  idea  that  all  wisdom  begins  with  us. 

The  third  reason  is  that  a  study  of 
the  history  of  agriculture  lays  a  sure 
foundation  for  a  proper  pride  in  agri¬ 
culture.  To  come  back  to  the  previous 
basis  of  comparison,  students  of  medi¬ 


cine  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  the 
history  of  their  profession.  Lawyers 
are  proud  of  the  past  achievements  of 
men  in  the  legal  world.  The  same  is 
true  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  all 
the  other  professions.  Agriculture  alone, 
has,  with  the  exception  of  dry,  though 
necessary,  records,  paid  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  story  of  the  progress  of  the 
basic  industry  of  the  race.  And  as 
there  is  in  the  story  of  agricultural 
progress  a  wealth  of  inspiration  that 
should  form  in  us  a  becoming  pride  in 
the  work  of  agriculture,  this  leavening 
factor  is  particularly  necessary.  In 
America,  for  many  years  the  farmer 
has  been  lampooned  and  caricatured, 
partly,  it  is  true,  because  of  his  isolation 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  alleged  humor¬ 
ist,  but  also,  partly,  because  he  had  not 
the  proper  pride  in  the  work  to  which 
he  had  given  his  life.  This  has  not 
been  the  case  in  other  lands  or  other 
times. 

It  should  be  the  purpose  of  the 
history  of  agriculture  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  achievements,  the  story  of  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  individuals 
and  peoples  who  followed  farming  in 
the  past,  and  these  stories  should  be 
told  with  a  hope  that  their  reception 
will  result  in  helping  to  fix  the  ideal 
set  out  in  the  three  reasons  preceding, 
that  the  study  of  the  history  of  agricul¬ 
ture  will  enable  us  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others,  perhaps  in  a 
material  way;  that  it  will  incline  us 
to  true  modesty,  and  to  a  pride  in  an 
enterprise  that  can  afford  the  modesty 
because  of  the  reason  for  its  pride. 
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H.  H.  Dean,  Professor  of  Dairying,  O.  A.  C. 


l/H  plHE  hour  was  about  7.30  in  the 
evening  of  an  October  day,  1889. 

“Old  number  one  class-room,”  now 
turned  into  the  baser  use  of  offices, 
contained  an  eager,  excited  number  of 
O.  A.  C.  students,  who  had  met  to 
decide  finally  whether  or  not  there  was 
to  be  a  paper  published  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  by  the  students 
of  that  institution.  The  matter  had 
been  talked  of  for  some  time,  but  little 
or  nothing  had  been  douy.  A  student 
named  C.  F.  Whitley  was  the  one  who 
led  the  forces  that  finally  “went  over 
the  top”.  There  was  no  money  in  the 
treasury — not  even  a  treasury — and  as 
is  usually  the  case  at  Colleges,  the 
students  were  short  on  cash.  However, 
it  was  believed  that  the  lack  of  funds 
could  be  made  up  in  optimism,  so  the 
staff  of  Editors  was  appointed,  and  also 
two  Business  Managers.  The  Editors 
were:  H.  H.  Dean,  C.  F.  Whitley,  C.  A. 
Zavitz,  S.  N.  Monteith  and  J.  A.  Gell¬ 
ing.  The  business  part  was  to  be 
looked  after  by  J.  Harcourt  and  J.  A.  B. 
Sleightholm.  There  were  no  learned 
doctors  present  at  the  birth,  though 
the  late  Dr.  C.  C.  James  gave  helpful 
counsel  before  and  after  the  meeting. 
Not  a  man  on  the  newly-appointed  staff 
of  the  paper  had  ever  been  connected 
with  a  paper,  or  with  any  publishing 
business.  Enthusiasm  was  the  chief 
stock  in  trade.  How  the  child  should 
be  reared  was  to  be  determined  accord¬ 
ing  to  developments,  as  it  grew. 

The  first  difficult  problem  encounter¬ 
ed  was  to  secure  a  publisher  who  would 
trust  the  Students  and  Business  Man¬ 
agers  until  they  had  collected  sufficient 
funds  from  subscribers  and  advertisers 
to  pay  the  printing  bill.  After  con¬ 
siderable  hunting,  a  man  named  Hough, 


who  was  doing  a  printing  and  publishing 
business  in  Guelph,  agreed  to  do  the 
job  “on  tick”.  Next  was  the  question 
of  advertising.  It  was  decided  to  call 
on  all  the  merchants  of  Guelph  and 
solicit  their  advertising  patronage.  In 
order  to  emphasize  to  Guelph  trades¬ 
men  the  value  of  advertising  in  the 
O.  A.  C.  Review,  there  was  inserted  in 
fairly  large  type  among  the  advertising 
matter  this  statement — “Don’t  forget, 
boys,  to  purchase  Your  Goods  from 
those  who  take  large  space  in  our 
advertising  columns.”  Then,  and  since, 
the  business  men  of  Guelph  have  been 
liberal  patrons  of  the  advertising  space 
in  the  College  paper.  Afterwards,  the 
field  was  widened  and  advertising 
matter  now  appears  in  the  Review 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  Canada.  The 
staff  soon  found  that  it  was  the  adver¬ 
tising  which  produced  the  money  that 
“made  the  mare  go”.  Our  only  regret 
is  that  not  one  of  the  merchants  who 
began  advertising  in  the  first  Review 
is  now  in  business  in  Guelph.  Thus 
doth  time  bring  about  many  changes. 
Of  the  first  Editors,  all  are  alive  so  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  though  Whitley 
is  in  a  hospital  at  Ottawa,  and  the 
whereabouts  of  Gelling  a,re  not  known. 
One  of  the  business  managers,  “Boyle” 
Sleightholm,  passed  on  to  his  reward 
early  in  life  through  an  accident  on  the 
farm. 

Before  going  farther,  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  that  at  first  the  O.  A.  C. 
Review  was  “Published  in  the  Interests 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  the  O.  A.  C.,” 
as  stated  -on  the  outside  of  the  cover 
and  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  first  numbers.  A  wider  scope  is 
indicated  on  the  present  cover  as  the 
paper  is  now,  “Published  in  the  In_ 
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terests  of  Agriculture.”  The  Literary 
Society  of  the  College  has  nothing  to 
do  directly  with  the  paper.  It  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
Students’  Publishing  Association.  When 
this  change  was  made,  I  do  not  know. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  College,  the 
Literary  Society  was  the  main  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  O.  A.  C.,  and  directed  most 
of  the  students’  activities.  Apparently, 
its  former  glory  has  largely  passed 
away. 

Another  change  noticed  is  in  that  of 
the  motto  or  slogan  of  the  Review. 
For  many  years  this  was,  “The  Dignity 
of  a  Calling  is  Its  Utility”.  This  motto 
was  given  to  the  students  by  the  late 
Professor  Thos.  Shaw  and  was  very 
favorably  commented  on  in  the  Review 
columns  (February,  1903)  by  W.  C. 
Good,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  now 
member  for  North  Brant  in  the  Federal 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  When 
and  why  the  change  was  made  is  un¬ 
known  to  me,  but  in  recent  years  the 
motto  reads,  “The  Profession  which  I 
have  embraced  requires  a  knowledge  of 
everything.”  Possibly  the  change  was 
made  about  the  time  that  Macdonald 
Institute  began  to  be  such  an  important 
factor  in  the  lives  of  the  male  students 
at  the  O.  A.  C. 

The  child  of  the  O.  A.  C.  students 
had  grown  rapidly  and  thrived  well. 
By  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union,  held  at  the  O.  A.  C.  on  the  6th 
and  7th  of  February,  1890,  the  Union 
recognized  that  the  cradle  and  creeping 
stages  of  the  College  paper  had  been 
passed  and  a  resolution  was  carried: 
“That  the  O.  A.  C.  Review  be  enlarged 
by  four  pages,  two  pages  of  such  enlarge¬ 
ment  to  be  used  for  the  publishing  of 
urgent  matter  pertaining  to  the  O.  A. 
and  E.  Union,  the  Union  to  bear  half 
the  expense  of  enlargement.”  This  was 
a  real  help  to  the  struggling  paper  as  it 


allowed  the  use  of  additional  funds, 
which  were  badly  needed.  It  also 
meant  that  the  paper  would  have  the 
backing  of  a  strong  organization,  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  ex-students  of  the 
College.  In  this  way,  the  Review 
became  to  a  certain  extent  the  “organ” 
of  the  Union.  The  President  of  the 
Union  (1890,  J.  A.  Craig,  B.S.A.),  in  his 
address,  said:  “For  some  time  past  I 
dotingly  mused  on  the  pleasure  I  would 
have  in  broaching  to  you  the  subject 
of  a  college  paper,  but  I  am  happier  now 
in  spending  words,  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  used  in  advocating  this 
measure,  to  give  cheering  encourage¬ 
ment  and  express  warm  gratitude  to 
the  active  and  able  movers  in  this 
matter.  As  the  Review  greatly 
strengthens  the  bond  of  union  between 
friends  outside  the  College  walls  with 
those  within  its  Campus,  so  must  it 
serve  to  make  this  Union  of  ours 
stronger  in  every  way.  The  scheme 
that  I  would  have  advanced  would  be 
to  make  it  not  only  an  organ  of  the 
O.  A.  C  .Literary  Society  but  of  the 
Experimental  Union  as  well,  and  it  is 
still  an  opinion  of  mine  that  such  a  step 
might  well  be  taken  yet.” 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  started  the  Review,  the  idea 
was  to  combine  the  interests  of  the 
Student  Body  as  represented  by  the 
Literary  Society,  and  those  of  ex¬ 
students,  as  expressed  in  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Union.  This  latter  feature  did 
not  develop  along  the  lines  as  originally 
intended.  The  paper  is  largely  a  stud¬ 
ents’  organ  at  the  present  time,  and  has 
been  such  for  many  years. 

What  of  The  Future? 

We  have  possibly  written  sufficient  of 
the  past.  Today  is  the  day  of  youth 
and  expectation  as  never  before.  It  is 
now  talked  of  chloroforming  men  and 
women  at  fifty  years  of  age  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  impatient,  impulsive, 
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youthful  forces  which  now  wish  to 
dominate  society.  The  wisdom  or  other¬ 
wise  of  such  a  step  cannot  be  discussed 
here  and  now,  but  we  may  be  allowed 
to  dip  into  the  future  very  briefly  and 
offer  some  suggestions  regarding  the 
future  policy  of  the  Review  which  we 
think  will  win  more  favor  with  its 
readers  and  make  it  a  greater  power  for 
upbuilding  the  O.  A.  C.,  which  includes 
past,  present  and  future  Staff  and 
Students.  I,  and  everyone  who  has 
attended  the  Institution,  or  who  will 
attend  in  future,  or  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  it  in  any  way,  am  a  part 
of  it.  The  tendency  of  youth  is  to  think 
only  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  today. 
“Let  to-morrow  look  out  for  itself.” 
This  is  not  intended  as  an  adverse 
criticism  of  the  youthful  members  of 
society.  As  one  who  has  travelled  for 
some  time  on  the  road  of  experience, 
who  has  at  least  acquired  some  knowl¬ 
edge  as  a  result  of  his  travels  on  that 
road,  and  as  one  who  played  a  small 
part  in  establishing  the  O.  A.  C. 
Review,  may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest 
the  following  as  some  of  the  guide-posts 
in  the  future? 

1.  All  “Jokes”  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  Editor  before  they 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  College 
paper.  Those  which  are  likely  to  cause 
a  “sting”  to  students  or  members  of 
the  College  Staff  should  be  rigidly 
excluded.  No  one  cares  to  be  ridiculed 
in  the  public  press,  and  particularly  in 
a  paper  which  receives  financial  support 
from  the  reader.  This  is  base  ingrati¬ 
tude,  though  it  may  seem  harmless  to 
the  writer  of  the  cruel  caricature. 

2.  There  should  be  an  Editorial,  or 
contributed  article,  in  nearly  every 
number  on  some  phase  of  College  Ethics. 
I  presume  that  the  standard  of  moral 
conduct  is  as  high  at  the  O.  A.  C.,  as  at, 
any  other  similar  institution,  but  com¬ 
ing  as  the  writer  did  from  a  quiet  farm, 


he  was  amazed,  for  instance,  to  see  the 
number  of  “tappings,”  “pillow  fights,” 
“water  fights,”  “hair-cuts,”  etc.,  which 
were  common  in  College  Halls  and 
Dormitories.  Doors  and  furniture  were 
smashed  without  any  compunction  on 
the  part  of  students,  and  this  after 
repeated  appeals  from  the  President 
and  Resident  Master  not  to  destroy 
public  property.  On  a  morning  it  was 
a  common  thing  to  see  a  pile  of  boots, 
Indian  Clubs,  etc.,  outside  the  Resident 
Master’s  door,  and  one  or  more  panels 
smashed.  This  was  done  to  annoy  one 
who  really  took  a  great  interest  in 
students.  It  was,  and  is  yet,  a  common 
thing  to  “raid”  college  orchards,  store¬ 
rooms,  cellars  and  cold-storages.  I 
have  always  felt  pity  and  contempt  for 
ex-students  who  come  back  to  the 
College  and  boast  of  the  raids  they 
carried  out  while  students.  I  never 
could  see  any  fun  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
Probably,  I  am  out  of  date  and  belong 
to  the  “has-been”  class  in  this  respect; 
if  so,  I  do  not  regret  it. 

This  is  not  written  in  a  “Holier  than 
Thou”  spirit.  The  student  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  man.  I  have  not  seen 
students  of  the  raiding  class  take  a  high 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  I, 
and  the  world  in  general,  prefer  men  of 
the  Jack  Bracken  type,  who  never  was 
known  to  do  a  dishonorable  act  while  a 
student.  Many  of  the  “raiders”  when 
they  go  out  into  the  world  illustrate 
Pope’s  rhyming  couplet — 

“All  seems  infected  which  the  infected 

spy, 

As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced 
eye.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  persons  as  rogues, 
until  they  prove  them  to  be  honest; 
instead  of  assuming  that  men  are  honest, 
until  they  prove  to  be  rogues.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  had  a  very  good  rule  in  pioneer 
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days — “Trust  in  the  Lord  and  keep  your 
powder  dry.” 

The  foregoing  is  a  rather  long  dissera- 
tion  on  what,  to  many,  may  seem  to  be 
an  unimportant  topic,  but  if  the  higher 
types  of  men  and  women  are  not  found 
in  our  Colleges,  where  may  they  be 
found?  The  editorial  and  other 
columns  of  college  papers  should  press 
on  the  notice  of  students  while  char¬ 
acter  is  in  the  formative  stage,  the  need 
of  dealing  justly  and  fairly  with  all 
mankind.  This  then  becomes  a  habit 
of  thought  and  action  which  will  be 
carried  into  the  busy  world  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  thus  making,  as  the  late  Professor 
Pa'nton,  rare  soul,  used  to  petition  fre¬ 
quently  at  College"  morning  prayers, 
“May  the  world  be  better  for  our  pres¬ 
ence  in  it.”  I  sincerely  hope  this  will 
not  be  received  as  an  illustration  of 
“preaching,”  which,  I  am  aware,  is 
particularly  disliked  by  young  people 
and  Editors. 

3.  The  third  suggestion  is  that  less 
space  might  be  given  to  College  activi¬ 
ties  and  functions,  much  of  which  is 
stale  before  it  is  read  in  a  monthly 
paper.  Short,  pithy  paragraphs  de¬ 
scribing  College  events  are  in  order, 
but  devoting  pages  to  stale  news  is  not 
the  way  to  Hold  the  interest  of  readers, 


particularly  ex-students  and  others  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  great  detail.  Fancy  the 
opinion  of  farmers  who  read  this  frothy 
matter  in  a  paper,  “published  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture.” 

4.  My  last  suggestion  is  that  the 
College  paper  should  at  all  times  try 
to  promote  harmony  among  the  stud¬ 
ents,  and  especially  between  students 
and  staff.  It  would  be  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  state  of  affairs  if  anything 
should  arise  that  would  cause  these, 
two  to  be  permanently  antagonistic  to 
each  other.  Each  ought  to  see  good, 
not  evil,  in  the  other.  The  College 
paper  can  do  much  to  smooth  difficul¬ 
ties  between  Students  and  Faculty. 
These  largely  make  an  Institution 
famous  or  otherwise. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
policy  now  in  vogue  of  encouraging 
students  and  ex-students  to  write  for 
their  College  paper,  thus  developing  a 
ready  pen  to  promote  and  defend  agri¬ 
culture;  and  also,  the  plan  of  securing 
interesting  and  profitable  articles  by 
eminent  writers  within  and  outside 
the  field  of  agriculture,  as  this  tends  to 
make  men  of  broader  vision  which  is 
very  much  needed  among  farmers  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere. 


The  utility  (i  mean  plainly  the  lucre 
of  it)  is  not  so  great,  now  in  our  nation, 
as  arises  from  merchandise  and  the 
trading  of  the  city,  from  whence  many 
of  the  best  estates  and  chief  honours 
of  the  kingdom  are  derived;  we  have  no 
men  now  fetch  from  the  plow  to  be 
made  lords,  as  they  were  in  Rome  to 
be  made  consuls  and  dictators;  the 


reason  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  from  an 
evil  custom,  now  grown  as  strong 
amongst  us  as  if  it  were  a  law,  which 
is,  that  no  men  put  their  children  to 
be  bred  up  apprentices  in  agriculture, 
as  in  other  trades,  but  such  who  are  so 
poor,  that,  when  they  come  to  be  men, 
they  have  not  wherewithal  to  set  up 
in  it . 


Cowley ,  1618-1677. 
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Tk®  P@@imy 

By  J.  E.  Carter,  Member  of  Canadian  Gladiolus  Society  and  Honorary  Life 

Member  of  Canadian  Horticultural  Council. 


THE  Peony  is  the  queen  of  flowers. 
It  is  loved  by  everyone,  and  is 
found  in  nearly  every  garden, 
whether  it  is  owned  by  a  poor  man  or  a 
millionaire.  Very  few,  however,  are 
fully  acquainted  with  the  modern  peony 
which  has  surpassed  the  former  peony 
in  every  detail. 

The  peony  has  been  cultivated  for 
many  centuries.  The  earliest  records 
of  its  cultivation  are  found  on  pottery 
made  by  the  Chinese  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago.  The  present  European  culti¬ 
vation  only  dates  back  about  seventy- 
five  years. 

The  European  cultivation  dates  from 
the  time  M.  Jacques,  gardener  to  King 
Louis  Phillipe,  introduced  some  fine 
peonies  from  Siberia.  These  belonged 
to  paeonia  albiflora,  which  accounts  for 
their  extreme  hardiness.  This  collec¬ 
tion  was  later  bought  by  Victor 
Verdier.  Another  noted  collection  was 
that  of  the  Count  du  Cussy,  which  was 
bought  by  M.  Calot,  and  later  became 
the  property  of  M.  Crousse. 

The  Calot-Crousse  varieties  were 
noted  for  their  high  quality.  They 
raised  the  standards  to  a  height  that 
has  only  been  surpassed  by  Victor 
Lemoine,  Dessert,  and  a  few  others. 
All  Lemoine  varieties  are  beautiful  and 
rare,  and  all  large  collections  have  some 
as  La  France,  Le  Fee,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
La  Cygne  and  Solange. 

Another  noted  amateur  was  M. 
Menchjn,  whose  grandson,  M.  A.  Des¬ 
sert,  succeeded  him;  and  today  is  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  Peonies. 
He  produced,  and  is  producing,  many 
wonderful  varieties  as  Therese,  Mme. 
Jules  Dessert,  etc. 

Then  comes  Kelway,  of  England,  who 


introduced  the  varieties  Lady  Duff, 
Kelway ’s  Glorious,  Baroness  Schweder, 
etc.  The  American  introductions  are 
Maude  L.  Richardson  and  Loveliness, 
introduced  by  Hollis,  Richardson  in¬ 
troduced  the  varieties  Milton  Hill  and 
Walter  Faxon.  H.  A.  Terry  introduced 
Rachel,  Elta  and  Grover  Cleveland. 
Thurlow  introduced  Cherry  Hill,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  etc.,  and  the  Brands  intro¬ 
duced  Francis  Welland,  Longfellow, 
Martha  Bullock,  Judge  Berry,  Elizabeth 
Browning,  etc. 

Thus  we  have  in  a  few  short  years — 
as  time  goes  in  the  peony  life — many 
new  fine  varieties  introduced. 

Peonies  are  classified,  according  to 
the  American  Peony  Society,  as  follows: 

Single — Those  with  a  single  row  of 
wide  petals,  and  a  center  of  yellow 
pollen  bearing-stamens. 

Semi-Double — Those  with  several 
rows  of  wide  petals  and  a  center  of 
stamens  and  partially  transformed  peta- 
loids. 

Japanese — These  have 'wide  guards, 
the*  same  as  the  singles,  but  the  stamens 
and  anthers  are  greatly  enlarged  into 
narrow  thick  petaloids  of  various  colors, 
tipped  with  vestiges  of  yellow.  The 
anthers  are  without  pollen. 

Anemone — This  is  a  forward  step  in 
the  process  of  doubling.  All  the  stamens 
are  transformed  into  short  narrow  petals 
much  like  the  zinnia;  and  form  a  round 
cushion  in  the  center  of  the  flower. 

Crown — In  this  type  wide  petals  are 
developed  in  the  center  of  the  flower, 
forming  a  high  crown  with  the  narrow 
short  petals  forming  a  ring  or  collar 
around  it.  Often  the  crown  and  guards 
are  of  one  color  and  the  collar  another, 
or  the  collar  may  be  of  a  lighter  shade. 
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Bomb — This  is  the  next  step,  in  which 
all  the  center  petals  are  uniformly  wide, 
approaching  the  guards,  but  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  differentiated  from  them,  form¬ 
ing  a  globe  shaped  center  without  collar 
nor  crown. 

Semi-rose — Flowers  in  which  the 
petals  are  all  uniformly  wide,  but  are 
loosely  built,  with  a  few  pollen  bearing 
stamens  visible  or  nearly  concealed. 

Rose — Here  the  process  of  doubling 
is  completed.  All  the  stamens  are  fully 
transformed  into  evenly  arranged  wide 
petaloids,  similar  to  the  guards;  and 
forming  a  perfect  rose-shaped  bloom. 

The  number  of  catalogued  varieties 
embracing  the  above  types  are  about 
three  thousand,  but  after  duplication  in 
names  by  various  growers,  etc.,  the 
Cornell  check  list  brings  the  recognized 
list  down  to  about  four  hundred 
varieties. 

The  American  Peony  Society  in  1921 
published  the  voting  on  varieties  by 
their  members  and  published  a  rating, 
and  while  certain  criticisms  might  be 
made,  it  is  the  most  accurate  of  any 
standard  we  have  on  any  flower. 

Voting  on  the  scale  of  100  points 
representing  the  highest,  which  of 
course  no  plant  has  reached,  the  grading 
is  as  follows: 

90 — High  quality. 

70-80— Fair. 

50  or  under — Not  worth  while. 

Do  not  buy  peonies  excepting  the  cata¬ 
logue  gives  them  the  rating  excepting 
you  are  buying  a  seedling  or  a  new 
variety  upon  which  you  will  take  a 
chance. 

How  Produced 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  are  two 
methods  of  reproduction  which  are 
practised:  1.  Seed;  and  2.  Division  of 
the  root. 

By  Seed — The  modern  peony  is  the 
product  of  many  crosses  so  does  not 
“come  true”  from  seed.  That  is,  even 


if  plants  of  a  single  variety  are  so  iso¬ 
lated  that  they  cannot  be  fertilized  by 
the  pollen  of  another  variety,  and  the 
seeds  produced  are  planted,  the  seed¬ 
lings  resulting  will  produce  flowers  that 
vary  widely  in  color  and  form.  The 
plants  themselves  will  differ  in  color, 
foliage,  habits  of  growth,  etc.  It  may 
happen  that  every  one  of  the  seedlings 
is  inferior  to  the  parent  stock;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  or  more  may  prove 
superior  to  it  in  some  important  char¬ 
acter.  Thus  you  will  see  that  seeds 
cannot  be  used  in  reproducing  the  same 
as  the  parent  plant,  but  are  essential  in 
the  production  of  new  sorts.  The 
established  varieties  are  reproduced 
only  by  the  division  of  the  roots. 

If  different  varieties  are  grown  side 
by  side,  wind,  bees,  butterflies  and  other 
insects  will  carry  pollen  from  bloom  to 
bloom,  and  thus  bring  about  cross 
pollenization.  The  seeds  thus  produced 
will  bear  much  greater  possibilities  of 
variation  than  those  produced  from  a 
single  variety.  If  the  parent  stock  is 
of  the  best  type,  the  seedlings  are  gener¬ 
ally  much  more  worth  while  than  those 
produced  from  common  stock. 

While  hand  pollenization  can  be  (Joue, 
my  results  have  not  warranted  it.  I 
simply  plant  the  seeds  produced  by  the 
good  varieties,  and  nature  does  the  rest. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  my 
way  is  the  only  one  and  the  best.  It 
is,  however,  after  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  to  my  idea  the  most  practical.  I 
have  today  some  combination  of  char¬ 
acteristics  that  I  could  not  have  worked 
out  by  hand  pollenization  as  no  one 
knows  the  inheritable  characteristics  of 
their  ancestors.  * 

In  choosing  parent  stock  the  varieties 
used  are  selected  with  care.  Each  plant 
must  possess  such  qualities  as:  good 
color,  fine  form,  fragrance,  good  habit 
of  growth,  etc.  While  anxious  to  secure 
doubles,  no  entirely  double  variety  is 
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used  as  such  a  variety  possesses  neither 
stamens  nor  pistils,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  produce  seed. 

Gather  the  seed  just  as  they  are 
turning  brown  in  the  pod.  If  you  allow 
them  to  turn  brown  and  harden,  it  will 
take  from  two  to  four  years  to  germi¬ 
nate.  I  gather  the  seeds  just  when 
they  are  turning  brown,  which  is  in 
August,  immediately  place  them  in 
flats  covered  with  moist  sand,  and  leave 
them  there  until  about  the  first  of 
October.  In  the  meantime  I  prepare 
the  bed — three  feet  wide  and  whatever 
length  required.  The  bed  is  slightly 
raised  so  as  to  drain  off  the-  water. 
When  the  bed  is  ready,  sow  the  seed 
broadcast  over  it;  and  cover  with  about 
two  inches  of  soil. 

When  the  ground  freezes,  cover  the 
bed  with  a  mulch  of  light  marsh  hay 
about  three  inches  deep.  In  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  freezing  nights  are  over,  rake 
the  mulch  off.  In  order  to  have  a  clean 
bed  and  success,  the  bed  must  be  hand 
weeded  throughout  the  entire  season. 

With  me  about  forty  per  cent,  ger¬ 
minate  in  the  first  year,  about  fifty  per 
cent,  the  second  year,  and  the  balance 
in  the  third  year.  The  germination 
occurs  on  the  first  real  warm  days;  and 
little  plants,  almost  blood  red  in  color, 
shove  their  tiny  heads  through  the  soil. 
During  the  growing  season  the  bed  must 
be  well  weeded;  and,  in  the  fall,  another 
mulch  applied  which  is  raked  off  in  the 
spring.  In  the  fall  all  plants  attaining 
a  height  of  six  to  eight  inches  are  taken 
out,  and  planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart, 
plants  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows; 
and  that  fall  a  light  mulch  is  applied  to 
prevent  heaving  by  frost. 

Cultivate  frequently  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  in  order  to  get  maximum 
results.  Blooming  takes  place  the  third 
year  after  planting  which  is  generally 
the  sixth  year  after  sowing  the  seed. 

That  bed  of  five-year-old  plants  is 


beautiful  to  me  and  mighty  interesting. 
Examine  the  individual  plants.  Search 
as  you  will  in  the  thousands  of  plants. 
No  two  bear  flowers  exactly  the  same, 
but  we  find  that  all  kinds  of  colors  and 
forms  exist,  each  of  which  is  a  new  sort. 
That  is  what  has  given  me  intense 
interest  for  ten  years,  during  which 
time  I  have  had  them  coming  on.  About 
ninety  per  cent,  revert  to  the  original 
type  of  the  early  peony  and  are  singles. 
The  remaining  ten  per  cent,  contain  all 
types  from  modified  single  Japanese,  to 
solid  double  forms.  As  each  day  passes, 
and  we  see  the  possibilities  of  each  plant 
in  our  daily  inspection,  all  the  promising 
varieties  are  staked  ancf  numbered. 
The  number  is  then  taken  down  in  a 
book  for  data  and  faithful  reference. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  plants  all  unlike, 
we  look  for  the  one  that  gives  promise 
of  something  better  than  any  yet  on 
the  market. 

Talk  about  being  interested  at  this 
time!  And  why  not?  No  one  has 
exactly  what  you  are  working  on.  A 
good  peony  first  of  all  possesses  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers;  that  is— flowers  that  lay 
claim  both  as  to  color  and  form,  and 
with  stems  strong  enough  to  support  the 
bloom. 

In  selecting  new  peonies  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  taste.  I  want  the 
solid  double  varieties.  Some  years’ 
experience  has  taught  me  that  one  year’s 
bloom  on  a  peony  furnishes  no  real  test, 
as  some  promising  seedlings  in  the  ten 
per  cent,  selected  class  have  failed  later, 
and  so  further  tests  are  necessary. 

In  September,  the  ten  per  cent,  that 
have  been  marked  are  lifted  and  planted 
in  another  spot,  the  plants  being  placed 
three  feet  apart  each  way.  During  the 
following  year  these  are  watched  closely, 
and  from  the  ten  per  cent,  they  are 
further  reduced  by  about  seventy-five 
per  cent.  The  remaining  plants  are 
considered  good  enough  to  now  go  into 
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the  permanent  beds  for  further  develop¬ 
ment.  I  have  at  the  present  time  about 
six  new  distinct  varieties  that  I  think 
will  measure  up  well  with  the  best;  and 
one,  a  near  yellow,  that  I  build  much 
on.  This  coming  fall  I  will  have  plants 
large  enough  for  divisions;  thus  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  increase  my  stock  of  the 
seven  varieties. 

Thus  we  get  the  new  peony  by  a  slow 
process  because  all  stock  must  at  first 
come  from  a  single  plant.  As  it  takes 
seven  years  for  a  seed  to  develop  into  a 
flowering  plant,  new  varieties  are  very 
costly. 

An  Established  Plant  is  Propagated 
by*  Root  Division. 

Take  a  four  or  five-year-old  plant 
which  has  a  spread  of  roots  of  about 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
seven  to  fifteen  inches  long.  Dig  well 
out  and  around  your  plant  and  under, 
so  you  can  pry  it  out  without  breaking 
any  of  the  brittle  roots.  At  this  stage 
shake  off  most  of  the  earth,  and  let  the 
roots  stand  in  the  sun  a  day.  It  will 
then  show  some  wilt,  which  will  enable 
you  to  handlethe  clump  without  snap¬ 
ping  off  the  roots.  Then  cut  off  the  tops 
about  four  inches  from  the  buds  or  eyes. 
By  the  use  of  a  wash-tub  you  can  wash 
off  all  the  soil.  Examine  the  clump 
closely,  work  it  back  and  forth  using 
both  hands,  and  you  will  see  the  joints 
or  weak  spots.  These  are  the  places 
to  cut  for  the  first  division. 

We  will  say  you  now  have  three 
clumps.  Examine  these  closely  so  you 
can  again  divide  in  order  to  have  three 
to  five  eyes  in  each  clump  without 
cutting  off  any  of  the  roots  without 
eyes.  I  say  three  to  five  eyes  because 
you  will  secure  some  blooms  next 
spring;  while  with  one  eye  divisions  we 
have  a  clump  too  small  for  flowers,  and 
it  is  too  long  to  wait  till  they  produce 
typical  blooms. 

Some  roots  grow  badly  matted,  and 


great  care  must  be  taken  to  untangle 
them.  This  is  an  interesting  game,  but 
you  soon  learn  where  to  cut. 

If  your  plants  are  old  and  you  desire 
to  divide  and  have  a  number,  do  not 
divide  all  in  one  season  because,  after 
division,  your  plants  will  not  give  much 
bloom  for  a  year  or  two. 

Soil — Any  good  rich  garden  soil  with 
proper  drainage  is  suitable  to  plant 
peonies  in.  Never  over-manure  ground 
where  you  are  going  to  plant,  and  never 
use  fresh  manure,  but  have  it  well 
rotted.  The  soil  should  be  well  and 
deeply  worked  before  planting,  because 
you  are  planting  for  a  long  period,  and 
fine  flowers  for  say  ten  to  twenty-five 
years  are  gratifying. 

Planting — Take  time  and  trouble  to 
plant  well.  Make  a  hole  two  feet  deep, 
at  the  bottom  place  a  liberal  supply  of 
well-rotted  old  cow  manure;  cover  this 
with  soil  so  that  the  roots  will  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  manure,  and  give  a 
liberal  supply  of  bone  meal  to  the  top 
foot  of  soil. . 

Now  plant  the  divisions  three  feet 
apart  so  that  the  tops  of  the  eyes,  which 
have  been  formed  since  blooming,  are 
three  inches  below  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil.  Be  sure  to  stand  the 
roots  up  as  they  will  do  better  than  if 
they  are  laid  flat.  The  best  blooms  are 
obtained  from  well  drained  heavy  soil. 

No  garden  is  complete  without  your 
plants  being  properly  labelled,  either  by 
stakes  with  fresh  white  paint  on  which 
you  write  the  name  with  a  regular 
gardener’s  pencil,  or  a  metal  strip  on 
which  the  letters  of  the  name  are  raised. 
Another  good  device  is  a  galvanized 
wire  stake  with  a  zinc  name  plate 
attached  at  the  top  on  which  the  name 
is  written  with  acid.  In  a  garden  where 
a  large  number  of  peonies  are  grown,  it 
is  best  to  file  away  a  plan  in  order  to 
identify  the  varieties  if  the  stakes  are 
lost. 
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Every  spring  cultivate  your  peony 
beds  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  above 
ground,  and  cultivate  often  until  the 
plants  are  in  bloom.  The  soil  should  be 
stirred  to  a  depth  of  three  inches. 

After  the  blooming  season,  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  in  order 
to  keep  down  weeds;  and  you  should 
occasionally  work  in  some  bone  meal  or, 
if  possible,  wood  ashes.  In  times  of 
drought,  an  occasional  good  soaking 
should  be  given,  which  will  help  to  make 
fine  flowers. 

When  the  bloom  is  ready  to  cut,  care 
should  be  taken  to  always  leave  at  least 
two  leaves  on  the  stalk.  This  insures 
a  good  root  development,  which  is 
essential  for  another  year’s  satisfactory 
bloom.  All  blooms,  with  the  exception 
of  those  being  saved  for  seed  purposes, 
should  be  out  either  at  time  of  blooming 
or  a  little  later  as  the  peony  foliage  is 
always  attractive;  but  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  may  be  marred  by  disagreeable 
blooms.  The  foliage  may  be  further 
enhanced  if  we  plant  such  plants  as 
narcissi,  Darwin  tulips  and  gladioli. 
These  in  combination  produce  flowers 
throughout  the  entire  season. 

If  the  peony  fails  to  bloom,  we  should 
immediately  seek  the  reason.  First  we 
should  see  if  proper  cultivation  has  been 
given.  If  the  ground  is  not  cultivated, 
the  plants  present  a  stunted  appearance; 
and  are  often  choked  by  the  grass  that 
springs  up  in  a  neglected  garden. 

Another  reason  for  a  failure  to  bloom 
is  often  a  lack  of  nourishment.  This  is 
especially  true  in  cases  where  large  trees 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
border  and  absorb  all  the  plant  food 
that  should  be  going  to  the  plant.  Large 
trees  may  also  throw  too  much  shade 
upon  the  peony  bed  as  the  peony  does 
not  do  well  in  a  shady  location. 

In  times  of  drought  and  in  dry  soils, 
lack  of  moisture  often  results  in  a  total 
disappointment  in  the  peony  bloom. 


Another  cause  of  disappointing  results 
is  the  too  deep  planting  of  the  peony 
roots.  If  the  roots  are  planted  too 
deep,  buds  have  the  tendency  to  form 
along  the  stem  and  not  on  the  roots  as 
they  should  do.  This  tendency  is  often 
used  to  advantage  in  the  multiplication 
of  the  varieties,  but  it  is  a  doubtful 
practice  as  it  means  a  sacrifice  of  the 
blooms  and  may  prove  devitalizing  to 
the  plant. 

Diseases 

The  following  are  the  chief  diseases 
which  attack  the  peony  in  Canada: 

French  Root  Disease — This  shows 
itself  by  excessive  enlargements  and 
contractions  of  the  root,  and  is  generally 
attributed  to  soil  in  which  peonies  have 
been  grown  for  many  years  without 
other  crops.  If  it  gets  too  bad,  dig  the 
roots  up  and  burn  them. 

A  Fungus  Disease — This  is  first 
noticed  by  the  shoots  becoming  black 
and  wilted  during  close,  hot,  wet  wea¬ 
ther.  In  order  to  check  the  disease, 
remove  the  affected  stalks  one  inch 
below  the  surface,  and  burn.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  around  the 
plant  well  opened  by  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Leaf  Rust — This  disease  appears 
only  in  wet  seasons,  and  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux. 

Ants  are  often  seen  walking  over  the 
peonies,  and  one  is  apt  to  ask  if  any 
damage  is  done.  Directly,  the  ant 
does  not  injure  the  bloom  in  any  way; 
but  if  you  have  some  diseased  plants, 
the  ants  may  become  carriers  of  the 
disease,  and  so  be  the  means  of  much 
loss. 

Staking  Peonies — In  order  to  set 
the  blooms  off  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  also  to  conserve  space,  the  peonies 
need  support.  I  use  chicken  wire  thirty 
inches  wide  and  seven  feet  long.  This 
is  formed  into  a  circle  by  fastening  the 
ends  together,  and  is  placed  over  the 
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plants  when  they  are  half  grown.  The 
plants  are  held  in  shape  while  the  sup¬ 
port  is  effectively  hidden  by  the  leaves 
which  come  through. 

Blooms  for  Show 

When  preparing  peonies  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes,  all  but  the  lateral  bud 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 
formed.  Just  when  the  bud  has  start¬ 
ed  to  open,  cut  the  bloom;  and  place 
it  in  water  in  a  dark,  cool,  cellar.  This 
preserves  the  natural  color  of  the 
bloom,  and  the  flowers  will  have  con¬ 
siderable  more  substance. 

g  ■>/  : ' 

The  Best  Six  Peonies  Regardless 
of  Price  Are: 

La  Cygne  (9.9) — This  is  semi-rose. 
Originated  by  Lemoine  in  1911.  It  is 
enormous;  with  perfectly  formed,  glob¬ 
ular,  pure  white  bloom.  The  petals  are 
incurved,  the  stems  stiff,  erect  and  of 
medium  length.  It  is  a  free  bloomer, 
and  considered  the  finest  peony  in  the 
world.  It  flowers  in  midseason. 

Therese  (9.8) — Originated  by  Des¬ 
sert  in  1904.  .It  is  of  the  rose  type  with 
large  flowers,  having  a  beautiful  soft 
pink  collar  with  glossy  reflect.  It  is  an 
erect,  strong  grower,  and  a  free  bloomer. 
It  also  blooms  in  midseason.  This, 
with  La  Cygne  and  Solange,  constitute 
the  world’s  best  three. 

Kelway’s  Glorious  (9.8) — Origi¬ 
nated  by  Kelway  of  England  in  1909. 
It  is  rose  type,  and  has  enormous 
creamy  white  blooms  with  soft  blush  of 
rose.  It  is  very  fragrant  when  it  opens 
in  midseason. 

Solange  (9.7) — Originated  by  Le¬ 
moine  in  1907.  It  is  also  rose  type. 
The  bloom  is  full  and  compact  with  the 
outer  petals  delicate  lilac  white,  which 
deepens  towards  the  center  with  a 
salmon  shading  until  in  the  heart  we 
have  a  deep  orange  salmon.  It  is  a 
very  strong  grower,  a  free  bloomer,  and 
late. 


Tourangelle  (9.4) — Originated  by 
Dessert  in  1910.  It  is  of  the  rose  type 
with  large  flat  flesh  pink  blooms  tinged 
with  salmon.  The  shading  is  very  fine, 
and  the  plant  is  a  stong  bloomer.  Be¬ 
sides  these  qualities  this  peony  is  a 
strong  grower,  is  fragrant,  and  opens  in 
midseason. 

Mme.  Jules  Dessert  (9.4) — Origi¬ 
nated  by  Dessert  in  1909.  It  is  semi¬ 
rose  with  large  white  flowers.  These 
are  shaded  with  buff  and  salmon  tints. 
It  blooms  in  late  midseason. 

It  is  of  note  that  of  the  world’s  best 
six  the  lowest  score  was  9.4,  while  the 
highest  was  9.9. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  of 
the  six — 

Dessert  originated  three; 

Lemoine  originated  two; 

Kelway  originated  one. 

In  color,  four  were  white  and  two 
pink. 

The  next  six  best  peonies  are: 

Walter  Faxon  (9.3) — Originated  by 
Richardson  in  1912.  This  is  the  best 
peony  in  the  United  States.  It  is  of 
the  semi-rose  type,  and  of  a  pure  bright 
rose  uniform  color,  which  deepens 
slightly  towards  the  heart.  It  is  deli¬ 
cate  and  very  distinct,  fragrant,  a  free 
bloomer  and  a  strong  grower.  It 
blooms  in  midseason. 

Festiva  Maxima  (9.3) — Originated 
by  Miel  of  France  in  1851.  This  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  but  still  one  of  the  best. 
It  is  of  the  rose  type  with  globular 
flowers.  The  collar  is  pure  white  with 
crimson  flecks.  It  is  a  strong  grower, 
free  bloomer,  fragrant  and  flowers  early. 

Phillipe  Riviere  (9.2) — Originated 
by  Riviere  in  1911.  It  is  of  the  rose 
type  with  a  dark  crimson  cup-shaped 
flower.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  has  a  tea 
rose  fragrance,  and  blooms  late  in  the 
season. 

Mons.  Jules  Elie  (9.2) — Originated 
by  Crousse  in  1888.  It  is  of  the  bomb 
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type  with  large  deep  shell  pink 
bloom.  The  collar  is  lighter,  and 
shaded  amber  yellow  at  the  base. 
It  is  fragrant,  a  strong  grower  and 

bloomer  and  flowers  in  early  mid¬ 
season. 

La  Fee  (9.2) — Originated  by  Le- 
moine  in  1906.  It  is  crown  type  with 
large,  compact,  globular  bloom  of  a  rose 
pink  color,  having  a  creamy  collar.  It 


is  a  strong  grower,  a  free  bloomer, 
fragrant  and  early. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (9.2) 
— Originated  by  Brand  in  1907.  It  is 
semi-rose,  of  fine  form  and  quality, 
fragrant,  and  a  good  bloomer.  When 
it  first  opens,  the  color  is  a  soft  shell 
pink,  but  this  later  becomes  pure  white. 
The  only  fault  is  that  the  stems  are  a 
little  too  long,  and  are  slightly  weak. 
It  blooms  very  late. 


M.  Eliazarian,  ’27 


BEFORE  dealing  with  the  action 
of  the  ultra-violet  rays  on  plant 
life,  it  would  be  well  to  get  a  clear 
idea  as  to  what  these  rays  really 
are.  When  sunlight  is  passed  through 
a  glass  prism,  the  white  light  is  decom¬ 
posed,  or  split  up  into  its  various  com¬ 
ponents,  and,  when  received  on  a  white 
screen,  gives  a  rainbow  effect,  the  colors 
appearing  in  the  following  order,  viz. : 
Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and 
violet.  This  is  the  solar  spectrum. 
For  the  purpose  of  accurate  identifica¬ 
tion,  each  point  in  the  spectrum  is 
known  by  its  wave  length,  or  S.  U., 
varying  from  7700  S.  U.  at  the  red  end, 
to  3900  A.  U.  at  the  violet  end. 

The  unit  of  wave  measurement, 
adopted  by  the  International  Union  of 
Solar  Research,  is  the  Sugstrom  Unit, 
or  A.  U.,  and  is  1/10,000,000  mm. 

The  visible  spectrum  extends,  then, 
from  3900  A.  U.  to  7700  S.  U.  The 
invisible  spectrum,  however,  has  much 
wider  limits.  Early  in  the  history  of 
spectroscopy,  Ritter  showed  by  experi¬ 
ments  with  silver  chloride,  that  sun¬ 


light  contains  chemically  active  rays  in 
the  region  beyond  the  violet,  and  Young 
proved  that  these  rays  were  of  a  shorter 
wave  length  than  those  visible  to  the 
normal  human  eye.  It  is  to  Schumann, 
however,  that  we  owe  our  chief  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Ultra-violet  rays. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark  here 
that  certain  people  claim  they  can  see 
the  ultra-violet  rays,  their  color  being 
of  a  grayish-blue.  As  those  suffering 
from  color  blindness  fail  to  see  part  of 
the  spectrum,  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  valid  reason  why  an  abnormal  eye 
should  not  appreciate  rays  invisible  to 
the  normal  person. 

The  investigation  of  the  ultra-violet 
rays  is  not  without  difficulty,  as  not 
only  is  glass  impervious  to  rays  of  a 
certain  wave  length,  but  oxygen,  air, 
the  very  fluoride  prism  through  which 
we  project  these  rays,  fail  to  transmit 
them  at  a  certain  point,  and  we  have  to 
work  in  vacuo,  by  reflection. 

Ordinary  glass  absorbs  ultra-violet 
rays  at  3350  (concerning  which  more 
later),  Crown  glass  at  3100,  Schotts’ 
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Uviol  glass  at  2800,  Fritsch’s  glass  (six 
parts  calcium  fluoride  to  fourteen  parts 
boron  oxide)  at  1850,  a  column  of  air, 
1  c.m.  high  at  1750,  and  fluoride,  the 
most  transparent  substance  known, 
fails  to  transmit  rays  of  a  wave  length 
shorter  than  1200  A.  U.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
medium  transparent  to  these  rays  in¬ 
creases  with  the  decrease  of  their  wave 
length,  it  seems  paradoxial  that  the 
X-Rays,  which  have  a  wave  length  of 
about  1  A.  U.,  are  capable  of  passing 
through  most  substances,  including 
many  impervious  to  the  human  eye,  in 
fact,  the  shorter  the  wave  length,  the 
more  the  penetrative  power. 

Until  two  or  three  years  ago,  if  we 
except  the  X-Rays  and  radium  gamma 
rays,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  spectrum 
recorded  was  905  A.  U.  but  in  “Nature,” 
August  26th,  1922,  Lyman  refers  to  the 
lines  of  the  helium  spectrum  at  515.7 
A.  U. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  and  applications  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays. 

First,  they  are  strongly  bactericidal, 
which  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
quartz  mercury  vapor  lamp  for  the 
sterilization  of  water.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  they  have  not  been  used  for 
sterilizing  milk.  Usually,  milk  is  steri¬ 
lized  by  heating,  which  is  liable  to  alter 
its  taste  and  chemical  composition;  it 
would  therefore  appear  that  there  is 
here  a  useful  field  for  the  use  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays. 

Second,  they  destroy  cells;  the  cells 
of  Colpoda,  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  ultra-violet  rays,  break  down  and 
become  miscible  with  water.  They  do 
not,  however,  readily  penetrate  the 
living  tissue,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
X-Rays  and  Radium  Rays;  hence  can 
be  used  without  danger.  An  applica¬ 
tion  is  the  Feriven  Light  treatment  of 
lufus. 


Third,  rickets  are  cured  by  light  of  a 
wave  length  of  3000  A.  U.  As  ordinary 
glass  is  impervious  to  these  rays,  the 
need  will  be  seen  of  exposing  the  patient 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Fourth,  the  germicidal  action  of  sun¬ 
light  is  due  to  the  ultra-violet  rays. 
The  need  will  therefore  be  seen  of 
opening  windows  as  much  as  possible, 
thus  taking  full  advantage  of  these 
rays. 

Fifth,  light  of  an  extremely  short 
wave  length  produces  ozone  energeti¬ 
cally.  This  might  be  taken  advantage 
of  in  stuffy  barns,  rooms,  offices,  etc. 

A  lesser,  but  still  interesting  applica¬ 
tion  of  ultra-violet  rays  is  in  photo¬ 
micrography,  where,  owing  to  their 
shorter  wave  length,  they  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  resolution  of  the  objective, 
thus  enabling  us  to  obtain  photographs 
of  minute  details  and  secondary  struc¬ 
ture  beyond  the  resolving  power  of  the 
microscope  used  visually. 

We  will  now  consider  the  action  of 
ultra-violet  rays  on  plant  life.  The 
radiant  energy  of  the  sun  is  the  source 
of  the  power  whereby  the  plant  is  able 
to  construct  the  material  out  of  which 
its  tissues  are  made,  and  from  the 
breaking  down  of  that  material  the 
plant  obtains  the  energy  for  doing  the 
work  of  living.  Light  both  supplies 
the  energy  and  sculptures  the  form  of 
the  plant.  Removed  from  light,  the 
plant  takes  strange,  outlandish  shapes, 
the  stems  grow  long  and  spindley,  and 
the  leaves  in  certain  types  remain  rudi¬ 
mentary;  in  other  types,  pallid  leaves 
grow  increasingly. 

Equally  subtle  is  the  influence  of  light 
in  determining  the  transition  from  the 
vegetative  to  the  reproductive  stage  of 
growth. 

Careful  analysis  has  shown  that  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the  chief 
supplier  of  the  energy  used  by  the  plant 
in  its  manufacturing  processes:  it  has 
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also  shown  that  the  control  of  form  lies 
chiefly  in  the  blue  end.  Now,  what  is 
the  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  on  the 
life  of  the  plant? 

In  examining  the  results  of  various 
investigators’  researches,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  as  mentioned  above,  that 
the  earth’s  atmosphere  absorbs  a  large 
measure  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  so  that, 
by  the  time  sunlight  reaches  the  earth, 
it  is  relatively  poor  in  these  short  length 
rays. 

If  sugar  canes  are  grown  in  the  dark 
for  a  month,  they  become  pale,  as  does 
the  grass  beneath  a  board.  When  these 
partly  etiolated  canes  are  exposed  to 
sunlight,  they  retain  their  pale  color, 
but  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  mer¬ 
cury  vapor  lamp,  the  leaves  turn  deep 
green  in  two  and  a  half  hours. 

If,  by  means  of  suitable  color  filters, 
some  of  the  ultra  violet  rays  are  sup¬ 
pressed,  the  rate  of  sugar  production  is 
reduced.  If  normal  sunlight,  with  its 
compliment  of  ultra-violet  rays,  is 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  plant,  the  sugar 
production  is  raised  by  thirty  per  cent. 
If  the  sunlight  is  now  reinforced  by  a 
mercury  vapor  lamp,  a  further  increase 
of  eight  per  cent,  sugar  is  now  obtained. 

Ripening  of  fruit  is  hastened  by  the 
ultra-violet  rays,  a  daily  exposure  of 
forty  minutes  to  a  mercury  vapor  lamp, 
in  addition  to  ordinary  sunlight,  result¬ 


ed  in  pineapples  ripening  more  quickly* 
and  becoming  juicier  and  larger  than 
others  which  had  only  the  light  of  the 
sun. 

The  ultra-violet  rays  confer  addi¬ 
tional  keeping  quality  on  fruit. 
Branches,  leaves  and  shoots  cut  from 
a  tree  exposed  to  the  action  of  these 
rays,  and  placed  with  their  cut  ends  in 
water,  remained  fresh  for  two  weeks, 
whereas  similar  leaves  and  shoots  not 
so  treated  withered  in  six  days.  This 
property  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  should 
prove  very  useful  in  commerce  and  in 
the  fruit-growing  industry. 

All  practical  greenhousemen  have 
noticed  that  flowers  grown  under  glass 
have  not  such  rich  colors  as  those  grown 
in  the  open.  The  reason  for  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  this 
essay,  viz.,  that  glass  only  transmits  a 
small  part  of  the  ultra-violet  rays.  The 
remedy  for  this  lack  of  color  would 
seem  to  be  to  expose  the  plant  to  the 
rays  of  a  fluorite  mercury  vapor  lamp, 
thereby  making  good  the  deficiency  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays. 

As  the  mercury  vapor  lamp  is  some¬ 
what  expensive  for  general  use,  experi¬ 
ments  are  being  made  with  small  carbon 
rods  impregnated  with  sodium  tung¬ 
state,  uranium  nitrate,  ammonium  mo¬ 
lybdate,  and  bitumous  chloride  as  a 
means  of  producing  ultra-violet  rays. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE — This  article  has  been  republished  from  the  Review  for  March  and  April,  1897.  It  is  thought 
that  a  look  backward  would  prove  interesting  to  our  older  readers  in  particular,  in  view  of  the  Anniversary  taking  place 
this  month. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Preparation  for  College 

GnplIME  is  measured  by  events,  not 
by  days.  It  is  only  the  great 
events  in  a  man’s  life  that  mark 
the  successive  stages  and  serve  as 
memory  milestones  in  later  life.  These 
milestones  connected  often  by  tortuous 
lines,  make  a  map  of  life;  and  as  in  the 
old  school  geographies  the  principal  or 
capital  cities  were  designated  by  stars 
so  on  our  Life  Map  principal  events 
stand  out  prominently  and  perhaps  the 
brightest  star  of  all  is  placed  over  that 
spot  that  stands  for  “College  Days”. 

We  forget  faces  and  facts  met  with 
in  business;  we  may  not  be  able  to 
recall  the  names  of  girls  we  flirted  or 
danced  with  at  a  certain  party  last 
winter;  me  may  even  forget  to  pay 
back  that  five  dollars  we  borrowed  six 
months  ago;  but  we  remember  in  detail 
the  most  trivial  events  that  occurred 
during  our  college  life. 

Some  of  our  country  boys  can  even 
recall  the  principal  events  that  led  up 
to  our  leaving  home  for  college.  Each 
day  father  would  say,  “Remember,  son, 
Mother  and  I  will  be  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed  if  you  do  not  stand  first  in  your 
class.”  Then  Mother  would  say,  “My 
boy,  always  do  right,  and  if  you  tear 
your  pants  you  will  find  needle  and 
thread  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of 
your  trunk.”  Your  little  brother  also 
looks  at  your  new  store  suit  of  clothes 
and  the  six  brand  new  collars,  and 
wishes  he  was  grown  up  too. 

Then  the  last  Sunday  night,  when  you 
walk  home  from  church  with  the  little 
girl  that  lives  a  good  mile  beyond  the 
church  (I  never  did  know  why  it  was 
that  a  fellow  always  liked  best  the  girls 


on  the  other  side  of  the  church,  while 
the  boys  on  that  side  regularly  came 
home  with  the  girls  in  our  concession), 
she  says  she  knows  that  just  as  soon  as 
you  get  to  that  “Model  Farm”  you  will 
forget  all  of  your  folks  at  home,  and 
you  admit  that  wearing  a  boiled  shirt 
and  cuffs  every  Sunday,  may  make 
some  difference,  but  you  hope  you  may 
die  if — etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  trip  on  the  train.  It  carries 
you  back  to  the  one  time  when  you  were 
a  little  chap  and  your  father  took  you 
to  the  Toronto  Exhibition.  Two  hours 
after  he  got  you  there  he  wished  he 
had  not,  too,  and  how  he  dragged  you 
by  the  hand  for  two  hundred  miles 
around  the  sheep  pen  and  the  honey 
exhibit  and  the  horse  ring  and  the  main 
building,  and  the  windmills  and  the 
baloon  ascension.  How  your  little  feet 
did  ache  and,  oh!  how  you  cried  for 
mother  that  night  and  how  cross  your 
father  was.  The  next  day  he  relented 
and  bought  you  some  peanuts  and  took 
you  home  and  you  declared  you  never 
wanted  to  leave  home  any  more. 

But  here  you  are  again,  and  alone, 
with  no  one  to  occupy  the  other  half 
of  the  seat  but  a  new  overcoat.  You 
wonder  why  all  the  people  in  the  car 
happen  to  be  travelling  the  same  day 
that  you  are,  and  you  tell  the  con¬ 
ductor  to  be  sure  and  let  you  off  at 
Georgetown,  for  you  are  going  to 
college,  and  your  father’s  name  is 
Smith  and  you  have  a  fine  collie  dog  at 
home,  and  he  (the  conductor)  smiles 
and  tells  you  that  the  train  is  due  in 
Georgetown  at  6.12  and  that  they  will 
be  sure  to  stop.  It  is  now  only  one 
o’clock  but  you  are  afraid  to  rest  for 
fear  you  should  pass  by  your  junction 
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point.  But  time  does  not  hang  heavy 
on  your  hands  for  the  newsboy  comes 
along  and  your  eyes  feast  on  his  display 
of  goods.  Surely  he  must  be  very  rich 
<  to  have  all  those  things,  and  he  is  SO 
obliging.  He  lets  you  tell  him  all  about 
yourself  and  your  brothers,  sisters  and 
chums,  and  offers  you  books  so  cheap. 
Books  with  pictures  of  actresses  and 
things,  and  you  finally  buy  a  prize 
package  for  ten  cents  and  get  some  nice 
hard  lumps  of  red  and  white  and  green 
candy  and  a  beautiful  tie  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  lady’s  shoe. 

After  a  while  you  settle  down  and 
looked  fixedly  out  of  the  window.  You 
count  the  telegraph  poles  and  think — 
what  do  you  think?  Well,  if  the  truth 
be  told  you  don’t  know  whether  you 
want  to  go  to  college  or  not.  “Would 
father  be  very  angry  if  I  came  home  on 
the  next  train?’’  In  the  midst  of  this 
reverie  the  brakeman  announces  George- 
towm,  and  you  tumble  out  quick  and 
run  down  to  the  baggage  car  to  make 
sure  your  trunk  is  transferred.  You 
feel  sure  the  baggageman  is  just  as 
likely  to  send  it  on  to  Hamilton  or 
Detroit  or  somewhere,  so  you  show 
him  which  one  and  tell  him  where  it  is 
going.  He  glances  at  the  check,  rolls 
it  out  and  you  feel  glad  you  attended 
to  it  yourself. 

In  five  minutes  you  are  again  seated 
in  a  car  on  the  main  line,  and  as  it  is 
only  an  hour’s  run  you  keep  on  your 
overcoat,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  car  is  already  too  hot  for  an  ordinary 
mortal  to  live  in. 

All  of  this  happened  to  me  in  the 
early  eighties  and  it  seems  funny  now 
but  it  wasn’t  then.  If  you  doubt  my 
word,  drop  down  to  the  G.  T.  R.  Station 
at  Guelph  some  time  on  October  1st, 
and  watch  the  countenances  of  the 
young  men  who  step  off  the  train  with 
paper  valises  and  celluloid  collars,  and 
let  me  know  whether  it  strikes  you  as  a 


first  of  July  celebration  or  friends  come 
to  a  funeral.  “Creely.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

Home  Sickness 

Medical  men  disagree  as  to  what 
disease  produces  the  most  disagreeable 
sensations  in  the  patient.  Those  who 
have  had  the  sad  experience  declare, 
with  one  voice,  that  seasickness  sur¬ 
passes  all  other  forms,  while  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  agree,  declare  and  know, 
that  there  is  a  malady  that  “passeth  all 
understanding  and  that  is  homesickness. 
In  case  of  seasickness,  one  ceases  to  care 
whether  he  lives  or  dies.  In  the  case  of 
homesickness,  he  not  only  wishes  he 
were  dead,  but  ceases  to  care  what  may 
become  of  him  after  he  has  “shuffled 
off.” 

At  College,  the  disease  is  periodic.  It 
breaks  out  regularly  every  year,  but  a 
fellow,  fortunately,  never  takes  it  but 
once.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  mal¬ 
ady  is  that  as  soon  as  one  recovers  from 
its  ravages  he  is  eager  to  laugh  and  jeer 
at  a  new  “subject”. 

We  who  have  passed  out  into  the 
“madding  crowd”  can  now  look  back 
and  smile  at  the  incidents  that  happened 
to  us  during  our  first  month  at  College, 
but  few  of  us,  I  dare  say,  would  care  to 
go  through  it  again.  It  is,  in  my  belief, 
the  most  trying  period  of  a  young  man’s 
life.  All  have  to  experience  it,  and  the 
way  one  takes  it,  and  the  length  of  the 
convalescence  often  materially  affect 
the  disposition  and  even  foreshadows 
habit,  that  cling  to  a  man  through  life. 

There  was  no  third  year  in  those  days, 
and  the  second  year  men  owned  the 
college.  They  would  have  also  bought 
the  town,  only  they  didn’t  like  it. 
Haughty!  Why,  one  of  them  would  no 
more  think  of  associating  with  a  Fresh¬ 
man  than  he  would  with  the  Faculty. 
Both  were  too  far  beneath  him.  Why 
Continued  on  page  330 
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EDITORIAL 

A  Worfcky  Work 


In  plHE  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
is  this  month  celebrating  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  fifty  years  of  existence. 
What  times  it  has  seen  in  these  fifty 
years,  and  what  a  fight  has  been  the 
price  of  its  record,  a  fight  against  pre¬ 
judice  of  skeptics  and  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  apathetic.  It  has  had  moreover, 
with  its  few  contemporaries  in  the  early 
years  of  infancy,  to  lay  down  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  along  lines  scarcely 
attempted  before.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
a  result  of  the  courage  and  persistence 
of  the  early  workers,  who  wrought  under 
such  conditions  that  some  becoming 
discouraged  fell  away,  that  the  College 
has  developed  from  an  agricultural 
school  and  '‘model  farm”  to  something 
just  short  of  university  proportions. 

How  much  Canadian  agriculture  has 
benefitted  through  the  labors  of  these 


self-sacrificing  people  one  would  hesitate 
the  attempt  to  estimate,  and  who  can 
say  what  has  been  the  extent  of  their 
influence  through  the  students  whom 
they  taught  and  in  whom  they  must 
have  inculcated  some  of  their  faith 
which  survived  the  dark  days  with 
which  agriculture  has  been  visited  from 
time  to  time. 

Today  such  an  influence  is  still 
needed.  Times  of  depression  are  still 
with  us,  and  it  requires  as  much  courage 
as  in  the  years  gone  by  to  embrace  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  life’s  occupation.  So  we 
turn  to  the  college  for  inspiration  as 
well  as  knowledge — knowledge  furnish¬ 
ing  the  key  to  nature’s  secrets  and  store 
of  interesting  study;  inspiration  giving 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  nature 
study  and  agricultural  pursuits  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  full  and  abundant  life. 
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This  is  the  end  to  which  the  College 
is  dedicated.  May  she  continue  in  its 
accomplishment. 


Next  month  there  will  appear  in  the 


Review  a  complete  record  of  the  semi¬ 
centennial  celebration,  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  record  and  souvenir  to  those 
readers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  present  as  well  as  being  news  to  those 
who  were  not  so  fortunate. 


YEAR  ’24  held  its  farewell  party 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
Veterinary  College,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  May  23.  Since  five  weeks  of 
examinations  had  terminated  at  noon 
of  that  day,  joy  reigned  and  festivities 

were  strictly  in  order. 

•  ✓ 

Little  or  none  of  the  sorrow  of  a  final 
parting  interfered  with  the  pleasure  of 
’24’s  last  undergraduate  social  function, 
for  was  not  each  accompanied  by  the 
damsel  of  his  choice,  possibly  his  final 
choice;  and  were  we  not  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  meeting  again  soon  at  Convoca¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  Semi-Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration,  before  taking  our  separate 
ways.  Even  this  prospect  could  not 
dampen  our  spirits,  for  that  same  day 
we  had  elected  a  permanent  committee 
who  will  summon  us  even  from  “the 
ends  of  the  earth”  to  future  reunions. 

From  8.30  p.m.  until  the  “wee  small 
hours,”  the  time  passed  pleasantly  in 
dancing  and  bridge. 


The  feature  of  the  evening  was  a 
“square  dance,”  organized,  directed 
and  vocally  controlled  by  Drew  Reid 
Kelley,  for  four  years  our  popular  bari¬ 
tone  cheer  leader.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  performers  and  spectators  was  a 
fitting  testimonial  to  the  class’s  interest 
in  country  customs  and  in  “practical” 
agriculture. 

The  excellence  of  the  supper  contri¬ 
buted  no  small  part  of  the  evening’s 
entertainment.  We  were  pleased  to 
have  with  us  as  our  honored  guests, 
President  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  Mrs. 
Squirrel.  Prof.  Squirrel,  our  honorary 
president,  was  present  as  “one  of  the 
boys”. 

Mrs.  Galbraith,  our  honorary  mem¬ 
ber,  arid  Mrs.  Fuller  were  patronesses. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  consisting  of  Parsons,  Felker, 
Wharton,  Holman  arid  Lane,  earned 
the  thanks  of  the  class  by  their  very 
effective  efforts  to  make  the  last  party 
a  successful  one. 
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The  Literary  Society 

AT  THE  meeting  of  the  Literary 
Society,  held  in  the  Gymnasium 
on  May  1st,  the  program  was 
given  by  the  Senior  Associates. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Scott,  the  President, 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  appropri¬ 
ate  remarks.  After  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  Miss  Laura  Hamilton  gave  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  review 
of  current  events. 

Miss  Rosettenstein’s  piano  solo,  Rach¬ 
maninoff’s  “Polichinelle,”  was  very 
much  enjoyed  by  the  audience.  An 
informal  talk  on  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
was  concluded  by  the  reading  of  one  of 
his  favorite  poems,  “An  Old  Sweetheart 
of  Mine.”  This  contribution  to  the 
program  by  Miss  Jean  Harrele,  was  also 
much  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

Last  but  not  least,  was  the  amusing 
shadow  play,  entitled  “Scrambled 
Shakespeare”.  It  portrayed  graphi¬ 
cally  and  vividly  the  wild  dreams  of 
an  overwrought  student,  preparing  for 
an  examination  on  “Romeo  and  Juliet”. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  singing 
of  the  National  Anthem. 


Aquatics 

There  was  much  greater  enthusiasm 
displayed  at  the  Macdonald  Hall  An¬ 
nual  Swimming  Meet  this  year  than 
for  several  years’  past.  There  were 
more  events  than  usual  and  a  greater 


number  of  contestants.  The  spirit  of 
“friendly  rivalry”  prevailed  throughout. 
It  was  held  in  the  College  Gymnasium, 
Monday,  May  5th. 

The  audience,  fairly  large,  was  much 
amused  at  several  of  the  events,  namely 
the  Clothes  Rescue  Race  and  some  of 
the  fancy  dives. 

The  spirit  of  “friendly  rivalry”  result¬ 
ed  in  a  tie  for  first  place.  Miss  K.  Scott 
and  Miss  Nan  Russell  each  won  twenty 
points.  Miss  McMillan  won  seventeen 
points  and  Miss  Rosettenstein  fourteen. 

Other  winners  of  points  were:  Miss 
Muirhead,  Miss  Odell,  Miss  Blandford, 
Miss  Isabel  McBurney,  Miss  Davidson, 
Miss  Guyman  and  Miss  Tudhope. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
Balch,  Mr.  Ozburn,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Robertson  and  Mr.  Lane  for  the  celerity 
and  efficiency  with  which  the  races  were 
run  off. 


Life-Saving 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  May  8th’ 
Miss  O’Dell  and  Miss  K.  Scott  success¬ 
fully  completed  the  examination  for  the 
Bronze  Medal,  awarded  by  the  Royal 
Life-Saving  Society.  Miss  Roselten- 
stein  qualified  for  the  Award  of  Merit 
(Silver  Medal),  awarded  by  the  same 
Society. 

Mr.  Lane,  who  has  been  instructing 
the  girls,  expects  to  examine  several 
more  applicants,  the  following  week, 
for  both  Bronze  and  Silver  Medals. 
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Stunt  Night 

The  air  of  mystery  and  suppressed 
excitement  which  had  permeated  the 
corridors  for  a  number  of  days  was 
explained  on  Wednesday,  May  7,  at 
Mac  Hall’s  Annual  “Stunt  Night”. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was 
some  little  consternation  experienced  by 
those  taking  part  when  it  became  known 
that  an  invitation  had  been  sent  out  to 
all  the  remaining  O.  A.  C.  students. 
However,  everything  went  along  quite 
as  nicely  as  though  no  such  calamity 
had  occurred. 

The  first  “stunt”  was  that  given  by 
the  Senior  Normal  and  Institutional 
Manager  classes,  in  which  we  were 
introduced  to  Madame  Economicsky, 
her  husband,  and  famous  company  of 
“Little  People” — never  before  seen  on 
an  American  stage.  Among  other  feat¬ 
ure  performances  were  the  little  lady 
who  could  talk  three  languages — and 
knew  lots  more;  the  famous  acrobat, 
able  to  put  her  feet  around  her  neck; 
the  SO  learned  student,  the  famous 
singer  and  the  tight  rope  walkers. 

Things  are,  however,  not  always 
what  they  seem  and  in  this  case  there 
were  several  perfectly  good  hidden 
reasons  why  the  act  was  such  a  success. 

The  Senior  Associate  Stunt  was  en¬ 
titled  “Yesterday — Today — What  of 
Tomorrow!” 

We  saw  the  wild  rush  for  examination 


results — the  Graduation  March- — and 
then  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Swartz  Rose,  her  dutiful  husband, 
“Sharman,”  and  their  so  charming 
“little  ones,”  Carter  Home  and  Mason. 
In  the  past  we  have  considered  Mrs. 
Rose  our  authority  on  “Feeding  the 
Family,”  but  henceforth  it  might  be  of 
benefit  to  us  to  consult  Sherman. 

The  Junior  Normal  and  Institutional 
Managers’  Stunt  took  the  form  of  a 
“clouded  wedding,”  wherein  Rhizopus 
Miero  Organism  and  Poly  Merie  Iso¬ 
merism  were  united  in  “matrimonia.” 
While  the  party  signed  the  “regulator,” 
Miss  Ethyl  Alcohol  rendered  a  most 
pathetic  solo,  accompanied  on  the  piano 
by  Miss  Maudie  Liverfluke. 

The  only  literary  touch  of  the  evening 
was  lent  by  the  Junior  Associates  in 
their  portrayal  of  Act  V.  of  “A  Mid- 
Summer  Night’s  Dream.” 

The  Homemakers’  pantomime  of  “A 
Student’s  Day”  proved  as  amusing  as 
it  was  true — though  perhaps  it  was  just 
a  LITTLE  unfair  to  divulge  our  state 
secrets. 

The  Stunts  were  all  well  received,  and 
though  of  a  varied  nature,  each  in  itself 
a  success. 

The  decision  of  the  judges,  however, 
went  in  favor  of  the  first  Stunt — that 
of  the  Senior  Normals  and  Institution 
Managers,  and  all  present  thought  the 
judgment  wise. 
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Purdue  Semi-Centennial 

URDUE  UNIVERSITY  at  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana,  held  a  three  day 
celebration,  beginning  May  1,  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  University.  President  Reynolds 
carried  the  greetings  of  the  0.  A.  C.  and 
also  had  the  honor  of  representing 
Agriculture.  His  address,  consequent 
upon  that  honor,  was  entitled  “The 
Human  Factors  in  American  Agri¬ 
culture.” 

While  in  Lafayette  President  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  were  the  guests  of 
Director  G.  T.  Christie.  Mr.  Christie 
graduated  from  the  O.  A.  C.  in  1902, 
and  is  now  the  Director  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  Agricultural  Exten¬ 
sion  at  Purdue. 

The  O.  A.  C.  men  at  Purdue  gave  a 
luncheon  on  May  3  at  the  Hotel  Lohr 
in  honor  of  President  and  Mrs.  Rey¬ 
nolds.  Prof.  Wianko  voiced  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  company  in  having  President 
and  Mrs.  Reynolds  with  them.  He 
asked  President  Reynolds  about  the 
plans  for  the  Semi-Centennial  Celebra¬ 
tion  to  take  place  in  Guelph  in  June. 
President  Reynolds,  in  replying,  told 
them  about  the  O.  A.  C.  celebration 
and  also  something  of  the  progress  of 
the  College  during  the  past  years.  The 
graduates  who  were  present  are  given 
below.  They  are  all  in  positions  at 


Purdue  and  doing  very  good  work. 

’95 — A.  T.  Wiancko.  Prof.  Wiancko 
is  Professor  of  Agronomy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Soils  and  Crops,  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

’02 — G.  I.  Christie — Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
Extension,  Purdue. 

’08 — G.  M.  Frier  is  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Department,  in  charge 
of  Short  Courses  and  Exhibits. 

TO — R.  B.  Cooley  is  in  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department.  He  is  also 
Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Stallion  Enroll¬ 
ment  Board. 

T8 — E.  H.  Parfitt — Dairy  Bacteri¬ 
ologist,  and  engaged  in  teaching  and 
investigational  work  in  Dairying. 

’21- — G.  A.  Williams — Assistant  Dairy 
Extension.  He  has  charge  of  the  Cow 
Testing  Association  work  for  Indiana. 

’22 — G.  M.  Sterrett  is  Assistant  in 
Entomology  at  Perdue. 


The  Alumni  in  Alberta 
The  old  students  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
arranged  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Dr.  G. 
C.  Creelman  in  Athabasca  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta,  on  the  evening  of 
April  14.  Unfortunately,  however,  Dr. 
Creelman  was  unable  to  be  present, 
owing  to  illness. 

Mrs.  Creelman  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  N.  Curtis,  were  present,  and  Dean 
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Howes,  as  chairman,  expressed  the 
pleasure  of  all  in  having  them  as  their 
guests  and  also  regret  at  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Creelman.  Appearing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Technical  Agriculturists,  it  had  been 
the  intention  of  Dr.  Creelman  to  say 
something  of  the  work  and  sphere  of 
that  organization. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Creelman,  several  former  members  of 
either  the  staff  or  the  student  body  of 
the  O.  A.  C.,  said  a  few  words  in  happy 
strain,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  in 
appreciation  of  the  former  President. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Craig,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the 
O.  A.  C.  on  the  agricultural  problems 
of  the  whole  of  Canada.  With  regard 
to  immigration  problems,  Mr.  Craig 
thought  that  men  trained  in  agriculture 
would  have  a  tremendous  influence  in 
sympathetically  helping  new  settlers 
on  the  land,  as  well  as  being  a  factor  in 
developing  agriculture  along  sane  and 
profitable  lines. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Galbraith,  of  Vulcan,  told 
many  personal  reminiscences  and  amus¬ 
ing  anecdotes  relating  to  college  days 
in  Guelph. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Reed,  Superintendent  of 
the  Experimental  Station  at  Lacombe, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  C.  S.  T.  A., 
spoke  of  the  work  of  this  organization 
in  connection  with  practical  agriculture. 
Mr.  Reed  interspersed  his  remarks  with 
numerous  funny  stories  and  experiences. 

S.  G.  Carlyle,  Live  Stock  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  Province,  in  his  talk  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  lines  as  the  former 
speakers.  He  also  mentioned  that  as 
the  Dominion  Convention  of  the  S.  C. 
T.  A.  will  be  held  in  Edmonton  next 
year,  it  would  be  especially  fitting  that 
the  President  should  be  the  Dean  of 
Agriculture  of  Alberta  University,  Dean 
Howes. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Lehmann  spoke  of  early 


days  at  the  Guelph  College,  proceeding 
later  to  tell  of  early  days  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Alberta. 
Dr.  Lehmann  was  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  agriculture  in  India,  having 
been,  at  one  time,  engaged  in  establish¬ 
ing  an  experimental  station  there. 

Among  those  present  were:  Mrs.  G. 
C.  Creelman,  Dean  E.  A.  and  Mrs. 
Howes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Craig, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  L.  Lehmann,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Carlyle,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  Curtis,  Mr.  D.  H.  Galbraith,  M.L.A., 
and  Mrs.  Galbraith,  of  Vulcan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Hare,  Professor  G.  Harcourt, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Reed,  of  Lacombe,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Thompson,  Professor  G.  H.  Cutler, 
Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Sackville. 


TO — James  Laughland  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Agricultural  Representative  for 
Lennox  and  Addington  Counties,  On¬ 
tario,  with  headquarters  at  Napanee. 
He  succeeds  C.  C.  Main  (’ll),  who  has 
been  transferred  from  Napanee  to 
Cayuga,  as  Agricultural  Representative 
in  Haldirhand  County. 

’20 — J.  A.  Steele  is  taking  graduate 
work  in  agricultural  economics  at  Iowa 
State  College.  His  address  is  307  Lynn 
Street,  Ames,  Iowa. 

’21 — On  completion  of  his  post  gradu¬ 
ate  work  at  Cornell  University,  George 
J.  Callister  will  be  connected  with  the 
Potash  Importing  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Soil 
and  Crop  Service  (Technical  Depart¬ 
ment)  at  the  New  York  Office  of  the 
Company,  81  Fulton  Street. 

This  company  was  organized  to  take 
over  the  work  formerly  carried  on  by 
the  Potash  Syndicates. 

During  the  coming  year  Mr.  Callister 
will  visit  Europe  to  study  the  potash 
situation  and  also  some  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  where  work 
is  being  conducted  with  soils  and 
fertilizers. 
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’22 — L.  H.  Hanlan,  Asst.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Station  at  Kapuskasing,  Ont.,  has  been 
awarded  the  Wm.  C.  Macdonald,  Regd., 
Scholarship  (Ontario)  for  1924. 

’22 — R.  R.  Hurst  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Pathologist  at  the  Dominion 
Field  Laboratory  of  Plant  Pathology, 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon. 

’23 — George  Mutrie  visited  the  Col¬ 
lege  recently.  George  is  looking  as  well 
as  ever  and  says  he  is  feeling  “fine.” 

’23 — T.  M.  MacCallum  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  of  the  Stockyard  Service, 
Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  D.  Johnston. 

’23 — Aubrey  Garner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Agricultural  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Grey  County. 

’23 — Frank  Jones  has  been  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Dairy  Manufacturers’ 
Division  (Dairy  and  Cold  Storage) 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

’23 — Russell  Marston  is  with  the 


Cereal  Division,  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa. 

’23 — Thomas  Blow  is  with  the  Ex¬ 
tension  and  Illustrations  Division,  Cen¬ 
tral  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 


Lt.-Col.  Theodore  A.  WroLghton 

Former  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
who  recently  retired  after  thirty-seven 
years  in  the  Mounties.  He  was  born 
in  Neilghereies,  India,  in  1862,  the  son 
of  General  Wroughton  of  the  Indian 
Army.  He  was  educated  at  Bedford, 
England,  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  McGill  University.  He  joined 
the  R.  N.  W.  M.  Police  at  Regina  in 
1887.  Served  in  the  South  African 
War  and  was  attached  to  the  R.  N.  W. 
M.  P.  contingent  at  the  coronation  of 
King  George  V.  Col.  Wroughton  was 
made  Assistant  Commissioner  N  of  the 
R.  C.  M.  Police  at  Vancouver  in  1919. 


C©!l®g®  Days  (aurad  a  F®w  Miglkte) 
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one  boy  from  my  county,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  me  by  one  year,  took  me 
aside  on  the  day  I  arrived  and  told  me, 
in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  that  he 
knew  my  people,  and  had  nothing 
against  them,  but  that  he  couldn’t  do 
much  for  me,  as  he  was  in  the  Second 
Year,  but  if  I  got  any  newspapers  from 
home,  and  would  bring  them  around  to 
his  room  some  night  when  none  of  his 
class-mates  were  there,  he  would  look 
over  them  for  me.  I  thanked  him,  and 
immediately  wrote  home  for  papers. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  day’s 
experience.  I  was  a  week  late  and, 
taking  a  cab  at  the  depot,  I  arrived  in 
front  of  the  College  just  before  dinner. 
As  I  slipped  out,  some  one  from  the 
tower  window  called  out,  “Hello,  Fatty! 
Where  did  you  get  that  hat?”  I  im¬ 


mediately  put  my  hand  to  my  head  and 
took  off  my  regulation  flat  “Christie,” 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  it,  when 
a  regular  roar  came  from  along  the 
entire  front.  Looking  up,  ■  I  beheld 
heads  at  almost  every  window,  and  as 
I  turned  to  pay  my  cabby,  I  was  enter¬ 
tained  with  such  remarks  as  “Say,  boys, 
ain’t  he  fresh?”  “Great  Scott!  Get 
on  to  that  collar!”  “Say,  Fatty,  got 
your  lunch  in  that  paper  valise?”  “Oh, 
Jeff!  Come  here,  quick,  and  peep  at 
the  new  freshie.  Do  you  guess  his  ma 
or  his  pa  cut  that  hair?”  etc.,  etc. 

In  those  days  the  President  did  all  the 
office  work,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  when 
he  closed  up  before  midnight.  He  with 
his  strong  left  arm  kept  discipline  in 
the  College,  and  in  those  days  when  the 
College  was  struggling  for  recognition 
as  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  and 
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boys  were  sent  there  by  parents  who 
could  do  nothing  with  them  at  home, 
the  life  of  the  man  who  had  to  maintain 
discipline  was  not  always  a  happy  one. 
I  often  wonder  how  he  ever  put  up  with 
many  of  us  until  graduation.  Well, 
finding  his  office  just  inside  the  front 
door,  I  walked  in  and  was  at  once  put 
at  ease  by  kindly  inquiries  as  to  my 
intellectual  attainments,  religion, 
morals,  habits,  county,  postoffice  ad¬ 
dress,  etc.,  etc.  Wishing  to  show  that 
such  scenes  were  of  everyday  occurrence 
to  me,  I  inquired,  casually,  if  his  right 
hand  was  sore  much,  and  if  he  had  been 
wearing  his  black  glove  long.  He 
smiled  back  his  appreciation  and  replied, 
“Not  much.  About  ten  years.”  Not 
feeling  in  the  humor  for  joking,  I  drew 
myself  up  to  full  height  and  asked  if  I 
might  be  shown  my  room.  Looking 
over  his  note  book  on  his  desk,  the 
President  replied:  “I  was  in  great  luck, 
as  a  second  year  man,  owing  to  sickness 
in  his  family,  had  not  returned,  and  the 
man  he  was  to  have  roomed  with  was 
now  alone  in  1204,  and  if  I  would  step 
up  there  I  would  find  everything  all 
right.”  So,  climbing  the  stairs,  past 
the  old  telephone  room,  past  the 
Bursar’s  old  office,  turn  to  the  left,  then 
to  the  right,  and  there  you  are — 1,  2,  3,' 
4.  Here  I  stop,  knock.  No  reply.  I 
walk  in.  The  room  is — empty.  Did  I 
say  empty?  Not  that,  vacant.  In 
one  corner  was  a  bed,  but  the  slats  were 
out,  and  to  bring  it  up  to  its  normal 
height  four  mattresses  were  piled,  one 
on  the  other.  On  top  of  this  some 
twisted  bed-clothes,  a  dirty  towel,  a 
pair  of  Indian  clubs,  some  soiled  clothes 
and  an  armful  of  books.  A  tin  pitcher 
and  basin  stood  on  a  washstand  in  one 
corner,  and  the  floor  was  littered  with 
long  boots,  overalls,  note  books  and 


papers.  This  was  the  room  of  the 
elegant  lawyer’s  son  from  Stratford, 
whom  the  President  said  I  was  lucky  to 
get  to  room  with.  I  vowed  there 
should  be  a  change  made  here,  and  there 
was,  but  hardly  according  to  my  plan. 
While  contemplating  this  scene  of  chaos 
I  heard  the  boys  coming  upstairs  and 
along  the  halls,  and  learned  afterwards 
they  always  rushed  up  that  way  from 
meals,  especially  from  Tuesday  dinner. 
Three  or  four  pushed  in  my(?)  door, 
and  seeing  me  standing  in  a  defiant 
attitude  at  the  window,  whither  I  had 
waded,  were  in  no  wise  abashed,  but, 
sizing  up  the  situation  at  once,  bounded 
out  again,  crying,  “Pete,  Pete,  come 
on  to  your  room  quick.  One  of  your 
queer  country  cousins  has  called  to  see 
you.  Don’t  deny  it,  old  man,  that 
queer  fellow  with  the  “christie”  is  in 
your  room  and  says  he  knows  you. 
Come  on,  we  want  to  see  him  fall  on 
your  neck.”  Along  comes  Pete,  looks 
me  over  and  wants  to  know  what  in 
the  blankety-blank-blank-blank,  I  am 
doing  in  his  room.  I  explain  I  am  his 
new  room-mate,  give  him  my  postoffice 
address  and  county,  and  inform  him 
with  dignity  that  I  have  come  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  on  the  cars. 
This  astounding  statement  does  not 
seem  to  subdue  him  and  he  replies, 
punctuating  his  phrases  and  clauses 
with  Sunday  School  words,  that  he  is 
not  keeping  a  boarding  establishment 
for  freshmen  and  that,  in  the  words  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  I  had  “better  take 
my  grip  from  out  his  room  and  my 
hat  from  off  his  door.”  I  left,  and 
resolved  that  the  next  train  east  would 
surely  carry  'me. 

That  night  I  had  the  dread  disease  in 
its  most  malignant  form. 

“Creely.” 
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FOREST  FIRE  FIGHTING  IN  SWEDEN 


In  Sweden  every  man  knows  how 
disastrous  forest  fires  are  to  his  country, 
and  by  reason  of  his  great  love  for  his 
homeland,  it  is  not  necessary  to  compel 
any  man  by  law  to  fight  a  fire.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  a  report  of  a  fire,  forthwith 
every  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  leaves 
his  work  and  offers  his  services  to  fight 
the  plague,  and  if  the  local  ranger  finds 
that  he  is  not  able  to  put  out  the  fire 
with  the  men  at  his  disposal,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  sends  a  telegram'  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Province  [Lan]  asking  him  to 


send  additional  help,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
or  more,  is  sent  by  special  train  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  reason  why  the  Swedes  are  so 
successful  in  their  war  on  forest  fires 
is  that  everyone  has  a  veneration  for 
the  forest;  they  know  their  forest 
resources  are  of  supreme  importance 
and  that  almost  half  the  exports  from 
Sweden  consist  of  forest  products. 
— G.  C.  Piche,  Chief  of  the  Quebec  Forest 
Service. 


RAIN  ON  THE  HILL 

Now  on  the  hill 

The  fitful  wind  is  still 

That  never  a  wimpling  mist  uplifts, 

Nor  a  trembling  leaf  drop  laden  stirs; 

From  the  ancient  firs 

Aroma  of  balsam  drifts, 

And  the  silent  places  are  filled 
With  elusive  odors  distilled 
By  the  rain  from  asters  empearled  and 
frilled, 

And  a  wild  wet  savor  that  dwells 
Far  adown  in  tawny  fallows  and 
bracken  dells. 

Then  with  a  rush, 

Breaking  the  beautiful  bush, 

Where  the  only  sound  was  the  lisping, 
low 

Converse  of  rain  drops  or  the  dear  sound 
Close  to  the  ground 
That  grasses  make  when  they  grow, 
Comes  the  wind  in  a  gay 
Rollicking,  turbulent  way, 

To  winnow  each  bough  and  toss  each 
spray 

Piping  and  whistling  in  glee 
With  the  vibrant  notes  of  a  merry 
minstrelsy. 

— L.  M.  Montgomery. 


Prof.  Moore,  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  Wisconsin,  writing  to  Dr.  C.  A. 
Zavitz,  of  the  O.  A.  C.,  says:  “Now, 
practically  all  of  the  barley  grown  in 
Wisconsin  and  in  many  of  our  sur¬ 
rounding  States  emanated  from  the  few 
pounds  of  barley  which  you  so  kindly 
sent  us.  We  will  never  be  able  to  get 
even  for  the  good  things  you  have  done 
for  us  in  bygone  years.” 


“That  above  all  things  the  interest 
of  your  whole  life  depends  on  your 
being  diligent ,  now  while  it  is  called 
today, .  in  this  place  where  you  have 
come  to  get  education.”  —  Thomas 
Carlyle. 


Students  attending  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  are  prone  to  forget  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  after  all  nothing  more  than 
farming.  Often  the  greatest  service 
which  an  agricultural  graduate  can 
render  to  the  state  and  to  himself  is  to 
turn  back  to  the  farm  after  graduation 
and  be  a  real  farmer  and  a  good  citizen. 

— Selected. 
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Try  one  of  these  to-day 

42 

Delightful  Varieties 


Chocolate  Bars 


are  the  handy  candy. 
Easy  to  buy,  easy  to 
carry,  easy  to  eat. 
Biggest  value  for  your 
money  —  a  variety  to 
please  every  taste. 

Insist 

on  Neilson’s 


BLUNDERS 


WHY  IS  THIS  WRONG? 

One  of  the  many  annoyances  that 
the  postal  service  has  to  contend 
with  is  the  receipt  of  bundles  of 
carelessly  sealed  letters,  many  of 
which  are  stuck  together.  Since 
letters  can  be  run  through  the  can¬ 
celling  machines  only  one  at  a  time, 
all  those  stuck  together  must  first 
be  pulled  apart  by  Some  postal  em¬ 
ployee.  This  may  result  in  muti¬ 
lation  of  the  addresses  or  in  placing 
the  letters  to  one  side  until  other 
mail  has  been  handled. 


WHY  IS  THIS  WRONG? 

Postal  regulations  require  that 
the  enclosures  of  window  envelopes 
must  be  folded  so  that  they  will  not 
shift  around,  obscuring  all  or  a  part 
of  the  address.  It  is  also  required 
that  the  return  address  in  the  upper 
left  corner  must  include  the  street 
address  or  ;>ost  office  box  number 
of  the  sender.  Much  annoyance  re¬ 
sults  wher,  window  envelopes  do  not 
conform  to  these  requirements. 
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New  Lift  a  Big  Feature 
of  Massey-Harris  Mower 

On  the  Massey-Harris  Mower,  the  new  adjustments 
on  the  raising  quadrant  permit  carrying  the  bar  on  the 
ground  as  conditions  require,  making  it  possible  to  so 
carry  it,  that  it  easily  follows  irregular  surfaces,  going 

« 

into  depressions  and  coming  out  of  them  without  being 
strained. 

This  flexibility  of  the  bar  combined  with  a  powerful 
cutting  mechanism  enables  the  Massey-Harris  Mower 
to  cut  the  toughest  and  densest  grasses  without  clogging 
and  follow  irregular  ground  leaving  an  even  stubble. 

As\  your  local  agent  for  full  particulars. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1847 — 77  Years  Ago 
HEAD  OFFICE  -  TORONTO 

Branches  at:  Toronto,  Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina, 

Saskatoon,  Swift  Current,  Yorkton,  Calgary,  Edmonton. 

Agencies  Everywhere. 
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THE  COW  STALL  FLOOR  PROBLEM 


V. 


Are  used  by 
hundreds  of 

prominent  stockholders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  by  many  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Government  Experimental  Stations. 


Is  solved  for 
all  time  by 
use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick. 

These  bricks 
Possess  all  the 
good  features 
of  both  wood 
and  cement, 
with  none  of 
their  faults. 
Cork  brick  are 
warm  and  re¬ 
silient,  non- 
slippery,  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary 
and  remark¬ 
able  for  dura¬ 
bility  in  ser¬ 
vice. 


Cork 

Brick  Floors 


ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO.,  Limited 


McGill  Bldg.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


Presenting  Canadian 
History  in  New  Form 

BUILDERS  of  the  CANADIAN 
COMMONWEALTH 

By  George  H.  Locke 

Tells  of  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Commonwealth  through  the 
speeches  of  our  statesmen.  The  orations  are  most  carefully  selected  and 
are  prefaced  by  a  biographical  note  from  Mr.  Locke’s  characteristic  pen. 
Decorations  by  C.  W.  Jefferys  add  distinction.  A  better-than-usual  book 
in  typography  and  binding.  Price  $2.50. 

The  Ryerson  Press 

Publishers  -  -  Toronto 

.  — - . - . . 
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THE  FLUTE  OF  SPRING 
Bliss  Carman 

I  know  a  shining  meadow  stream, 

That  winds  beneath  an  eastern  hill, 
And  all  year  long  in  sun  and  gloom, 

Its  murmuring  voice  is  never  still. 

The  summer  dies  more  gently  there, 
The  April  flowers  are  earlier, — 

The  first  warm  rain — wind  from  the 
sound 

Sets  all  their  eager  hearts  astir. 

And  there  when  lengthening  twilights 
fall 

As  softly  as  a  wild  bird’s  wing, 

Across  the  valley  in  the  dusk 
I  hear  the  silver  flute  of  spring. 


We  shouldn’t  teach  the  students  any¬ 
thing.  We  should  turn  them  loose  to 
think  for  themselves.  The  willingness 
of  the  American  student  to  be  intellec¬ 
tually  dependent  is  a  scandal. — Alex¬ 
ander  Meiklejohn. 

The  end  of  study  is  not  to  possess 
knowledge  as  a  man  possesses  coins  in 
his  purse,  but  to  make  knowledge  a  part 
of  ourselves,  that  is  to  turn  knowledge 
into  thought,  as  the  food  we  eat  is  turn¬ 
ed  into  life-giving  and  nerve-nourishing 
blood. — Dartmouth. 


Every  bit  of  stray  information  we 
cram  into  our  heads  without  any  sense 
of  its  importance  is  for  the  most,  useful 
information  driven  out  of  our  heads  and 
chocked  off  from  our  minds. — Frederic 
Harrison. 


In  the  Classroom 

Now  I  sit  me  down  to  sleep, 

The  lecture’s  dry  the  subject’s  deep; 
If  he  should  quit  before  I  wake, 

Give  me  a  punch,  for  goodness  sake. 


What  The  Lily  Learned 

They  were  sitting  by  the  lily  pond,  j 
The  young  man  and  his  maid; 

“The  stars  are  not  as  bright,  My  Love, 
As  your  brown  eyes,”  he  said. 

Said  she  to  him:  “You  flatter  me, 

But  I  will  put  you  right; 

The  moon  above  is  not  so  full 
As  you,  My  Love,  to-night.” 

—McGill  Daily. 


Methought  I  came  to  consider  the 
wonderful  actions  which  the  Sovereign 
had  commanded  nature  to  perform,  and 
amongst  other  things  I  gazed  upon  the 
branches  of  the  vines,  peas  and  gourds 
which  seem  to  have  some  feeling,  and 
knowledge  of  their  weakly  nature;  for 
being  unable  to  suppose  themselves 
they  threw  out  certain  small  arms,  like 
threads,  into  the  air  and  finding  some 
small  branch  or  bough,  proceeded  to 
bind  and  attach  themselves  to  it,  without 
separating  from  it  again  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  the  weakly  parts  of  their  nature. — 
Bernard  Palissy,  1508-89. 


The  gardeners,  look,  are  hoeing  vines 
to  keep  them  clean  and  free  from  weeds; 
but  they  hoe  so  sorrily  that  the  loose 
stuff  grows  ranker  and  more  plentiful, 
Can  you  call  such  a  hoer  aught  but  an 
idle  loon? — Xenophon,  The  Economist. 


Accuse  not  nature;  she  hath  done  her 
part; 

Do  thou  but  thine  and  be  not  diffident 
Of  wisdom;  she  deserts  thee  not  if  thou 
Dismiss  her  not  when  most  thou  need’st 
her  nigh. 

— Milton. 


A  wise  man  will  make  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  he  finds. — Bacon. 
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Produced 
10,073  lbs.  of 
milk  and  638.77 
lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  in  305  days 

Another  World’s  Record  Broken  by  a 

De  Laval  Milked  Cow 

Golden  Princess  Judith,  a  junior  two-year-old  purebred  Jersey  cow, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Harris  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  has  just  recently 
broken  the  world’s  record  in  her  class  by  producing  10,073  lbs.  of 
milk  and  638.77  lbs.  of  butter-fat  in  305  days.  She  carried  a  calf 
200  days  of  this  period. 

This  remarkable  cow  was  milked  with  a  De  Laval  Milker,  and 
William  L.  Harris,  Jr.,  under  whose  care  the  record  was  made,  says: 

“Judith  responded  well  to  the  machine.  I  also  like 
the  De  Laval  Milker  and  feel  sure  we  could  not  continue 
testing  without  it,  or  keep  a  milking  herd.” 

Many  records  have  now  been  made  by  cows  milked  the  De  Laval 
Way,  and  almost  daily  evidence  is  accumulating  proving  beyond 
question  of  doubt  that  the  De  Laval  Milker,  because  of  its  uniform, 
gentle  and  stimulating  action,  is  better  than  any  other  method  of 
milking,  either  hand  or  machine. 

Cows  milked  with  a  De  Laval  Milker  almost  invariably  produce 
more  milk,  which  in  addition  to  the  great  saving  in  time  and  cleaner 
quality  of  milk  produced,  soon  pays  for  one. 

There  are  now  thousands  in  use.  Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that 
they  will  actually  pay  for  themselves  while  being  used.  See  your 
De  Laval  Agent  or  send  for  complete  information. 

The  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG 

EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 
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“I  never  look  him  up — 

I  look  him  over” 


©Societ 

Branc 


J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  a  judge  of  men, 
and  he  always  sized  a  man  up  by  his 
clothes.  So  does  the  world.  You’re  only 
as  up-and-coming  as  your  clothes  are  up- 
to-date. 

The  man  who  doesn’t  dress  his  best 
doesn’t  do  his  best. 

Clothes  are  the  outward  sign  of  an  in¬ 
ward  determination  to  get  ahead.  Life 
and  success  are  a  stage,  and  only  '  those 
who  dress  the  part  can  play  it. 

Clothes  for  summer  can  be  cool  and 

comfortable,  as  well  as  faultlessly  tailored. 

% 

Palm  Beach  Suits,  Society  Brand,  half  a 
dozen  models,  half  a  dozen  shades, 

$25 

For  general  wear,  here  is  a  choice  of 
hundreds— Suits  of  Tweed,  Whipcord  and 
Vicuna  in  complete  array.  A  young  man’s 
special  in  Navy  Blue  at 

$25 

No  matter  what  your  price,  here  is 
maximum  value. 


D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

Limited  • 

Guelph’s  Leading  and  Largest  Store 
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High  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Education 

Are  Authorized  by  Law  to  Establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL 

and 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Day  and  Evening  Classes  may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools 
and  Glasses  are  under  the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Committee. 

Application  for  attendance  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the  school. 


Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses  of  Study  in  Public,  Sep¬ 
arate,  Continuation  and  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes,  Vocational  Schools  and 
Departments. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Toronto,  December,  1921. 


To-day  Is  King- 

Far  too  many  modern  students  and  businessmen  are  thinking  of  yesterday,  and 
planning  for  to-morrow. 

However,  To-day  is  King.  To-day’s  problems  must  be  solved,  and  although 
yesterday  and  to-morrow  may  assist  or  effect  their  solution,  To-day  demands  immedi¬ 
ate  attention. 

In  no  place  is  To-day  more  thoroughly  and  effectively  King  than  in  dairy  cleaning 
operations.  Future  profit  and  past  reputation  in  the  marketing  of  milk  and  milk 
products  depends  solely  on  the  cleanliness  of  To-day. 

For  over  twenty  years  the  use  of 


has  provided  that  sweet  smelling,  wholesome  cleanliness 
that  has  made  To-day’s  sanitation  profitable  for  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  dairies,  creameries  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories. 


It  Cleans  Clean 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers 

Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Give  Your  Hens  A  Square  Deal,  Feed 


Chick  Food,  I  More  Eggs  \  Laying  Mash 

Growing  Mash,  I  and  I  Fattening  Mash, 

Scratch  Food,  |  Better  Birds,  |  Pigeon  Food, 

WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


It’s  a  Mirror  of  a  Firm’s 

Business 

GOOD  Printing  is  a  reflection  of  the  character  of 
a  firm’s  business.  Just  as  the  mirror  shows  up 
defects  of  one’s  personal  appearance,  so  will 
poor  printing  stamp  the  general  conduct  of  a 
business. 

You  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  on  your  printing. 

Better  work  than  your  successful  competitor 
obtains  should  be  your  aim. 

That’s  the  kind  of  printing  we  do. 

BETTER  THAN  THE  BEST. 

HAYDEN  PRESS,  Limited 

Corner  York  and  Wellington  Sts. 

Phones  247-248.  London,  Ontario 
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The  Two  Year  Course 

AT  THE 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

GUELPH 

Is  within  the  reach  of  all  farm  boys 

BECAUSE 

Ordinary  public  school  education  is  sufficient  for  admission  to  the 
course. 

The  College  year  begins  September  19th  and  ends  April  17th,  so 
that  students  from  the  farm  may  return  to  their  homes  to  assist  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  work. 

Five  months  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  give  many  students 
opportunity  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  defray  College  expenses  for  the 
following  year. 

The  tuition  fee  for  Ontario  students  for  two  years  is  only  $20.00  per 
year  while  the  lowest  possible  rate  is  charged  for  board  and  room  in 
residence. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  first  year  is  defrayed  by  work  on  the  farm 
and  the  various  departments. 

Students  without  matriculation  having  successfully  completed  the 
two-year  course  may  enter  the  Intermediate  year,  in  which  the  Science 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Degree  Course,  as  well  as  certain  Matricula¬ 
tion  subjects,  is  covered.  On  completing  this  they  may  then  enter  the 
Third  year  of  the  Degree  Course. 

College  Opens  September  1 9th 

1924 

Write  for  a  College  calendar  which  gives  full  particulars. 

J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  M.A.,  A.  M.  PORTER,  B.S.A., 

President.  Registrar. 


